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lie Story, Chancellor Kent and President Adams. 


“aa Ps ae Cameripeg, April 24, 1844. 

I have read the prospectus with Breat pleasure ; and entirely approve the plan. . If it can only obtain the public 
patronage long efough, and large eiieugh, and securely enough, to attain its true ends, it will contribute in an emi- 
nent degree to give a healthy tone, fot only to our literature, but to public opinion, Tt will enables to possess, in 
a moderate compass, a select library of the best productions of the age. Et will do more: it will redeem our peri- 
odical literature from the reproach of being devoted to light and superficial reading, to transitory speculations, to 
sickly and ephemeral senitimentalities, and false and extravagant sketches of life and character. 


JOSEPH STORY. 


New-Yor«, 7th May, 1844 
L approve very much of the plan of the “Living Age;” and if it be conducted with the intelligence, spirit, and 


taste that the gcvecess indicates, (of which I have no reason to doubt,) it will be one of the most mstructive and 
popular periodicals of the dey JAMES KENT. 


Wasnineron, 27 Dec., 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound m Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me the most useful, It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the English 
language, but this, by its immense extent and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the ut- 
most expansion of the present age. J. Q@. ADAMS. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received by 
the public for twenty years,) but as itis twice as large, and appears ‘o often, we not only give spirit and freshness 
to it by many things which were excluded by a mouth’s delay, but while thus extending our scopc and gathering a 
greater and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of our literary, historical, 
and political harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburg, Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble criti- 
cisms on. Poetry, his keen political Commentarics, highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and moun- 
tain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the spark- 
ling. Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the busy and ef ger stn Literary Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive 
Britannia, the sober and respectable Christian Observer; these are intermixed with the Military and Naval reimi- 
niscences of the United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, Fraser's, T'ait’s 
Ainsworth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Magazines, aud of Chamber's admirable Journal, We do not consider it be- 
neath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom from Puach ;. and, when we think it good enough, make use of the thun- 
der of The Times. We'shall increase our variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and from the new 
growth of the British colonies. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid pro- 
gress of the movement—to Statesmen; Divines, Lawyers, and Physicians—to men of busitiess and men of lei- 
sure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive to their Wives.and Children, We believe that we can thus 
do some good in our day and generation ; and hope to make the work indis yensable-in every well-informed family. 
We say indispensable, because in this day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard ger the influx of what 
is bad in taste atid vicious in morals, in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply of a healthy character. 
The mental and moral appetite must be gratified, 

We hope that by “twinnowing the wheat from the chaff,’ by providing abundantly for the Imagination, and by a 
large collection of Biography, Voyages, Travels, ‘History, and more solid matter, we may produce a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will co to raise the standard of public taste. 

The Laving Age is published every Saturday, by E. Littell & Co., Boston; Price 12} cents a number, or Six Dol- 
lars a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully received and promptly attended to. 


POSTAGE FREE. 


To all subscribers: within 1500.miles, who rémit in- advance, directly to the office of publication at Boston, the sum 
of Six Dollars, we will continue the work beyond the year, as long.as shall bean equivalent to the cost of postage : 
thus virtually carrying out the plan of sendmg évery.man’s copy to him Postage Free ; placing our distant sub- 
scribers on ths same footing as those nearer to us; and making the whole country our neighborhood. 


We hope for such future change in the law, or the interpretation thereof, as will enable us to make this offer to 
subscribers at any distance. 


Complete Sets of the First Series, in thirty-one volumes, to the end of December, 1851, handsomely bound, packed 
in neat boxes and delivered in all the prmcipal cities, free of expense of freight, are for sale at sixty-two dollars. 
Any Volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers, 
Any. Number may be had for 12} cents; and it may be worth while forsubscribers or purchasers to complete any 
broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly enhance their value. 
BE. LITTELL & CO., Bosron. 


«", Mr Littell desires to take advantage of so favorable an opportunity as the cover of the Messenger affords him, 
to call the attention of the many thousand readers in the South, to whom he was for twenty years known as Editor 
and Publisher of the Museum, to the prospectus of the Living Age: This work is not sectional in its tone or prin- 
ciples—and, (although he says it himself) is just such a work as his old friends need and will like. 
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Notes and Commentaries, on a Voyage to 
China, 


CHAPTER V. 


Obstacles in the way of Carpenters at sea; Mess 
arrangements in a gale; Inconveniences from 
constant motion; Man overboard ; Rope-yarn 
Sunday ; Practices on the first Sunday of the 
month ; The law of 1800 * for the better gov- 
ernment of the Navy,” copied from the English 





| 


“Usage of the sea-service ;” Religion in the| 


Navy established by law ; Contrast between the 
law for the army and for the navy; Third 
article of the law; Want of classification of 
crimes; Profane swearing contrary to law; 
Charge of drunkenness not easily proved; Va- 
rious kinds of punishment ; General summary 
of the provisions of the law; Authority to pun- 
ish restricted to the Captain; Constitution of 


courts-martial ; Capital offences in the Navy ;| 


Thirty-first article provides vicarious punish- 
ment ; T'he hazards of life in the navy; Moral 
influence of the Act of 1800, on officers of the 
line; Assertion of line precedence or suprema- 
cy; The terms “‘sea-officers,” * civil officers,” 
and * officers proper of the navy ;” Why asser- 
tion of line precedence is repugnant to staff offi- 
cers; T'he term rank explained ina note; No 


definition of the term Navy; Authority in the | 


navy ; Responsibility of Captain; Summary 
Court; Inefficacy of Punishments ; Corporal 
Punishment considered; Military government 
an aristocracy; Imprisonment as a means of 
correction; Classification of offences; No law 
for organization or government of the navy ; Fa- 
lacious experience; Mode of legislation for the 
navy suggested. 


March 25th. Latitude 26°26’ north; longi- 
tude, 48°28’ west. Fresh top-gallant breeze; 
the ship close hauled on a wind, bowlines taught, 
(i. e. tight,) and mizen topsail furled. We are 
dashing along at the rate of ten knots an hour. 
The work of the carpenters has been attended 
by many small annoyances and difficulties, which 
on shore, would be considered almost insurmount- 
able. The moment a chisel or any tool is laid 
down, arollof the ship may send it flying across 
the deck, not without danger to those in its way. 
Sometimes the entire work-bench is turned over 
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and the tools scattered; but such accidents do 
not stop the work. 

March 26th. The day commenced with a 
strong breeze, and squalls, and at eleven o'clock, 
P. M., the ship was “lying to” under a close 
reefed main top-sail in a gale of wind. It was 
necessary to cover our mess-table by a wooden 
frame work, having compartments for the plates 
and dishes to prevent them from sliding away 
while we ate. It requires some exertion and ex- 
perience to keep one’s place at table on such 
occasions. In such times the cooks find it diffi- 
cult to keep their fire and kettles in juxtaposition. 
Yet experience imparts skill under all cireum- 
stances; and old cruisers will not permit bad 


‘weather to excuse the cook from producing his 
| dinner at the appointed hour. 


Men must eat, 
even if the topsails are close reefed. 
March27th—Night. The wind doesnot abate; 
the sea has increased, that is, the waves are lar- 
ger and the motions of the ship are so great that 
the carpenters have almost givea up their work. 
While I write I am braced in position, and can- 
dle and inkstand are tied fast. ‘The wind roars 
among the spars and rigging as I have heard it 
in gusts through a forest. The timbers and 
staunchions are creaking; there is the surging 
of the rudder on its pintals as it is struck by the 
waves with a force seemingly enough to tear it 
away from the stern—a force computed to be 
equal to a weight of three tons to every square 
foot. There is the rushing, gurgling noise of the 
sea passing the sides, and an occasional splash 
of water tumbling in a shower on deck from a 
broken wave. Such are the mingled sounds 


|around me, that the ship seems a huge living 


monster in agony of pain, endeavoring to sup- 
press complaint. It is cheerless, even depress- 
ing. This eternal motion is exhausting; one 
cannot read or even think in the midst of such 
sounds until after long habit has made him in- 
different to them. But we are in no danger; we 
are only uncomfortable, and our recollection of 
the gale will be lost in one day of pleasant sail- 
ing under a bright sky. 

March 30th. 'The gale has passed away, but 
the weather is still boisterous and the sea rough. 
The ship is undersingle reefed topsails and cour- 
ses. The latitude at noon was 24°52’ north, and 
longitude 46°56’ west. No trade wind yet. 

At two o'clock Midshipman H., a boy of four- 
teen years’ old ran from the lea-gangway, to- 
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wards the “officer of the deck’’ holding up a 
thermometer, his whole deportment exhibiting 
consternation. Utterance seemed to be lost; he 
stammered out, “Sir! Sir!” 

“ What’s the matter, Mr. H.,” demanded the 
officer; “broken a thermometer, eh ?” 

“No, sir; Maynard, sir.” 

“ Well, what of Maynard, sir?” 

“* Maynard, sir, drawing a bucket of water to 
try the temperature, fell overboard.” 

‘Man overboard, man overboard,” shouted 
several voices. 

“Cut away the life-buoys,” cried the officer 
of the deck. “ Rise tacks and sheets; man the 
main clue garnets and buntlines; down with 
the helm, quartermaster: up mainsail; man the 
weather topsail braces; haul foretopsail brace ; 
let go that lee foretopsail brace: jump, men, 
jump: clear away the starboard quarter boat.” 
The orders were given and obeyed in less time 
than is required to record them, and the almost 
immediate effect was to check the ship’s head- 
way, then six knots, and very soon to give her 
stern board, that is, cause the vessel to move 
stern foremost, and in the direction of Maynard, 
who was seen about two hundred yards off, rising 
and sinking from our view as the crests of waves 
hove up and broke between us. He sustained 
himself well, and seemed to be quite self-pos- 
sessed. A life=buoy floated a hundred yards from 
him in one direction, and a ladder, which had 
been thrown over board, about fifty yards from 
him in another. Officers and men watched him 
from the taffrail with deep interest. It was evi- 
dent that he saw neither life-buoy nor ladder. 
Some delay in lowering the boat was caused by 
a canvass boat-cover being laced over it as a 
protection from the effects of the sun. Yet a 
very short time elapsed, however long it appear- 
ed to us, anxiously excited for the fate of the man 
struggling for his life, within our sight, in arough 
feathery sea. His cry of despair came to us 
in a feeble sound, but in a moment we had the 
delight to see the boat glancing over a wave, 
every man bending his oar, and presently a sea- 
man in the bows stretched out his hand and seiz- 
ed thatof theexhausted Maynard. Wesaw him 
lifted out of the water. Then the life-buoy was 
picked up and the boat returned to the ship. She 
was hoisted up to the davits and secured without 
accident. notwithstanding the rough sea. The 
boatswain managed her handsomely, and gained 
approbation for the coolness aud skill he dis- 
played. 

Maynard was conveyed below, very much ex- 
hausted by his long swim and fright; and what 
man could undergo such peril, and escape with- 
out suffering from the effects of terror? He was 
pale, his lips blue ; his eyes were glazed and al- 








most starting from their sockets ; his whole as- 
pect betrayed fright and exhaustion. His pulse 
could scarcely be felt. He received the atten- 
tions his condition required, and in a few hours 
was able to speak composedly of what had hap- 
pened. 

Maynard is one of those slow-moving, help- 
less beings, frequently found among the “ lands- 
men” on board ships of war. He was addicted 
to strong potations, and being unable to provide 
for himself by labor on shore, he had sought to 
serve his couutry in the navy: but he is not a 
solitary instance of a hard bargain among the 
patriotic servants of the people. He was willing 
to do all he could, but he could do nothing well; 
even when his intellect was not clouded by eman- 
ations from the grog-tub, he seemed to encum- 
ber every thing by hishelp. In the course of his 
duty, he had attempted to draw a bucket of wa- 
ter for a midshipman of the watch, whose busi- 
ness was to ascertain and record the tempera- 
ture of the sea. This is done once in two hours. 
Astheship rolled deeply to leward, a wave caught 
the bucket, with the effect of communicating a 
powerful jerk to the man holding the rope at- 
tached to it, because he held it tightly. He lost 
his equilibrium, and holding fast to the bucket, 
pitched into the sea. 

When he rose to the surface, he found the little 
wavelets, formed on the face of the great waves, 
were blown in feathering spray and dashed al- 
most continuously in his face. He was forced to 
swallow a considerable quantity of salt-water, 
and his first effort was to avoid it. He beheld 
the ship bounding away from him under single 
reefed topsails before astrong wind. He had no 
distinct appreciation of his peril at first. Buta 
doubt that he was missed, or if missed, could he 
be seen, occurred. He saw the ship change her 
course, so that her side was offered to his view, 
but the next moment her stern was presented to 
him again, and his hope sank under the idea that 
on one knew he was not in the ship. The spray 
almost beat his head under. He saw neither life- 
buoy, nor ladder, nor boat; the stern of the ship 
was towards him and to his imagination, she 
was fast leaving him to perish in the midst of 
the ocean. It was then in a phrensy of despair 
he began to shout. 

The incideut made no impression upon him 
morally. Bodily pain and the fear of being left 
were strongest in his memory. He did not re- 
member whether a distinet idea of death and 
eternity had entered his miud at all. It is very 
certain his love of grog was not abated by the 
event. 

April Ist. For eight days past the wind has 
been from the southward and eastward. Our 
course lies southeast, and therefore against the 
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wind. Showers of rain and squalls have filled | 
up the day. I note the weather, because we are | 
making a track for Maury’s wind and current | 
charts. | 

The sea has subsided considerably, but to keep 
out the water, it is necessary to keep the upper | 


half-ports shutin. ‘Thisis * rope-yarn Sunday.” | 


The ordinary work of the ship is suspended as' 
far as practicable, and the day is allotted to the! 
men for the purpose of making and mending | 
their clothes. Every thorough-bred seaman is | 
able to make his own wardrobe, from head to| 
foot. Wherever a dry spot can be found on the 
gun-deck, groups are seated with their clothes’ | 


bags cutting out and sewing garments. The | 


name of the day seems to be connected with the | 


or Saturday, is commonly the special day for 
tailoring ; but almost every day men spend a part 
of their leisure with the needle; some of them 
use it very skilfully. 

April 2nd. Being the first Sunday of the 
month the religious services were preceded by | 
reading selections from the naval articles of war, 
that is. ‘an act for the better government of the 
navy of the United States,” approved April, 1800. 
On board of well disciplined ships. the officers 
and crew are mustered on the first Sunday of 
every month to hear read by the Captain’s clerk, 
such portions of this antiquated law as bear es- 
pecially on the conduct of sailors, On this oe- 
casion the officers are in parade dress; the for- 
mality is calculated to increase respect for the 
law. This custom is commendable, because it 
is calculated to acquaint every one with the pro- 
visions of military law under which he lives: but 
the law itself is so little in harmony with the 
spirit of our political institutions, and in many 
respects so directly at variance with daily prac- 
tices and omissions afloat, that it is questionable 
whether the reading of it in the usual manner is 
advantageous to discipline. It is generally fol- 
lowed by discussions at mess-table which com- 
monly result in convincing every reflecting mind 
that the whole system of naval organization and 
law should be revised. 

The law of 1800, “for the better government 
of the Navy,” consists of eleven sections. ‘The 
first section contains forty-two articles ; the sec- 
ond three; the sixth, seven; and the remaining 
sectionsoneeach. Itis the only statute designed 
for the regulation of the naval service. It was 
probably sketched by naval officers of the time, 
and may be regarded as an imperfect transcript 
from the British statute book. 
acknowledged our inferiority to Great Britain, 
by imitating her in all things relating to the navy; 
a contract for iron guns for the navy in 1796, 
stipulates that they ‘shall conform exactly in 


In those days we | 


weight, bore, calibre and length, to British ship 
guns of the same dimensions now in use.”* We 
have ceased to copy the models of British guns 
and British ships; it is time to have some 
improvement in our copy of their naval statute 
book. 

Look at those naval articles of war; listen to 
the strictures upon them which may be heard 
during discussions at mess and in pleasant moon- 
lit first watches. 

The first article enjoins upon commanders of 
vessels of war, **to show in themselves a good 
example of virtue, honor, patriotism and subor- 
dination,” and to watch over the conduct of those 
under their command, and * to correct all such 


\as are guilty of ‘dissolute and immoral practi- 
comparative quiet which prevails. Thursday, | 


ces” “ according to the usage of thesea service,” 

Every Christian gentleman will respect this 
simple recommendation. 

But it gives to commanders an indefinite power 
to correct the conduct of subordinates by an in- 
definite rule. The usage of the sea service is 
not uniform : each commander establishes rules 
for the internal regulation of the vessel under his 
command, and carries them with him, modifying 
them from time to time as his own experience 
may suggest. There is an usage of each com- 
mander, but scarcely any practice is uniform 
throughout the navy. The rules which govern 
the allowance of water may be taken as an ex- 
ample; one commander gives his crew as much 
water as they require; another allots every man 
one gallon and not a drop more, and a third lim- 
its the allowance to a less quantity. It may be 
fairly asked, the usage of what sea service is to 
rule? When the law of 1800 was enacted our 
navy was too small and too young to have ac- 
quired an usage of the sea-service. It is pre- 
sumable that the usage which obtained in the 
British navy, upon which our own is modelled, 
was contemplated by the framers of the law. 
But how is British sea-custom to be applied in 
the navy of the United States ? Our command- 
ers may be ignorant of the details of British na- 
val usage without ineurring reproach; yet, in 
| minor cases at least, they are enjoined to correct 
| the faults of subordinates by the lex non scripta 
of a foreign sea-service in which they have had 
no experience. 

The usage of the sea-service in legal construc- 
tion, means the lex non scripta, or common law 
of the sea-service peculiar to a nation. To be 
available in law, a custom must be sanctioned by 
general consent, and be undisputed for a very 
long period—certainly not less than twenty years. 
Next, if it exists, its legality must be established ; 
for if it is not a good custom, it ought to be no 
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longer used; and to be good, it must be legal,is nothing either in the letter or spirit of the law 
and immemorial. A usage or custom to be im-|from which a reply can be inferred. But all 
memorial in England, must have been used so sects in the sbip, whether Roman Catholic, pro- 
long “ that the memory of man runneth not to the | testant, dissenter or jew, are required to join to- 
contrary. So that if any one can show the be- | gether in some kind of religious worship. In 
ginning of it, it is no good custom. For which|too many instances, we imitate British practices ; 
reason no custom can prevail against an express | so in this, the Episcopal Sarre of the Church 
act of parliament, since the statute itself is a)of England, regarded as it were in the light 
proof of a time when such custom did not exist.” ‘of a compromise of all religious views, has come 
“Now time of memory hath been long ago as- | to be, in form, the established religion of the 
certained by the law to commence from the be- | Navy of the United States. If sailors generally 
ginning of the reign of Richard the First; and | entertained definite views of religion, there would 
any custom may be destroyed by evidence of be very often difficulties of conscience to over- 
non-existence in any part of the long period from come in order to obey the call to divine service. 
that time to the present.”* The reign of Rich-| But being for the most part totally indifferent on 
ard I. began about the year 1199. ‘these points, they observe religious ceremonies 
Again, what practices are dissolute and im- las they do military parades, simply because it is 
moral, besides those specified in a subsequent ar- | part of the duty they have agreed to perform. 
ticle of the law? It is difficult to give a definite | Individuals, both officers and privates, have 
auswer. If a commander fail to be exemplary | urged that to be present at the Episcopal servi- 
in his own conduct, or to notice the deportment| ces, was repuguaut to their religious faith; and 
of those under his command, how can he be le-| on this ground they have been excused by the 
gally punished? Upon this point even the usage | commander of the vessel from assisting in Sun- 
of the sea-service may be appealed to in vain|day’s worship. Commanders are guilty of as- 
for reply. | sumption and arrogate power, when they assume 
The second article requires that “ Cenmnt-ie suspend or abrogate entirely the operation of 
ers of all ships and vessels in the navy having | any law, either wholly or in part. Some parts 
chaplains on board, shall take care that divine | of the Act of 1800, authorize commanders to ex- 
service be performed in a solemn, orderly, and | ercise a discretion in the discharge of special du- 
reverent manner twice a day, and a sermon | ties under it; but the theory is that efficacy 
preached on Sunday, unless bad weather, or of law depends upon obedience to all its pro- 
other extraordinary accidents prevent it: and that | visions; and, therefore, unless it be expressly 
they cause all, or as many of the ship’s company | stated otherwise, no one charged with its admin- 
as can be spared from duty, to attend at every istration can safely be permitted to excuse, at 
performance of the worship of Almighty God.” | discretion, any one from its operation, or en- 
This article is clearly mandatory; but there | force one part of the law, while he openly disre- 
is no definite punishment laid down for itsinfrac-| gards another provision of the same statute. 
tion on the part of commanders. It is unusual | The moment officers assume a right to select 
to respect allits provisions. In the course of particular provisions of a law for their guidance, 
more than a quarter of a century I have not | or to reject parts of a law, they virtually exer- 
known of religious service on any other day cise a discriminating and partial veto power over 
than Sunday, and on that day, only a single ob- ‘the acts of Congress, and thus far bring law into 
servance, and not “twice a day,” as the law contempt and set it at defiance. The clause in 
directs. I have heard of one ship only on board | question is imperative; its language is that 
of which there were two daily religious services. |\commanders “ shall” “ cause all, or as many of 
By what rule is it to be determined that the | the ship’s company as can be spared from duty 
manner of performing divine service is solemn, to attend at every performance of the worship 
and reverent? Opinion on this point will vary | of Almighty God.” It leaves the commander 
according to sectariau views. Religious servi-|no discretion in the premises; it gives him no 
ces performed after the manner of Methodists or authority to excuse individuals on any other plea 
Presbyterians, are not respected by Roman’ than that of duty. And when he assumes it, 
Catholics, and by them would not be regarded he acts contrary to the injunction of the prece- 
as solemn orreverent; nor can those of the sev- ding article. and no longer shows a “ good ex- 
eral protestant sects, in foro conscientia, consider ample” of “ subordination ;” and, if declining to 
the daily mass of the catholics respectable, sol- attend church be included among them, he not 
emn or reverent. only fails ‘‘to correct,” but encourages “ immo- 
What manner of divine service does this law ral practices,” whenever he excuses any one 
require to be performed “ twice a day 2” There | from assisting at the performance of divine ser- 
* Blackstone’s Commentaries vice. But he has quite as much right to excuse 
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men from Sunday worship as he has to entirely | under the law of the C onstitution. Our whole 
dispense with the religious services which the | political theory is opposed to such legislation. 
law commands to be performed “ twice a day.” | A fundamental axiom with us is, that political 
There is another question under this article, governments have no right to meddle, in the 
which abstractionists and strict constructionists remotest manner, with religion in any way, 
may consider to be of paramount importance. |shape or form. Under our Constitution, neither 
Can an officer or private in the navy be legally |Congress nor any individual, has the shadow 
punished for disobeying an order to attend di-|of a right to compel any one to attend the di- 
vine worship? vine service of any church whatever, even if 
The law directs divine service to be performed such church be of his particular creed. ‘This 
twice every day, a sermon to be preached on amendment to the Constitution renders null and 
Sunday, and requires that all persons on board | void, in all eases and for all persons, any law, 
shall attend at every performance of worship. | military regulation, or order, requiring attend- 
If this can be regarded as a“ law respecting an ance at divine service. No pretext of military 
establishment of religion,” it is unconstitutional, | discipline will avail, since the Constitution is 
and its provisions are null, because the constitu- | full, clear and imperative, making no exceptions 
tion of the United States declares that Congress | and admitting none. 
shall make no law respecting an establishmentof| “'The amendment we are considering, also 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” | forbids Congress to pass any law prohibiting the 
John O'Brien, Esq., of the United States free exercise of religion. Any law enforcing 
army, states the argument on this point ; itseems | attendance on divine service would, so far as it 
to be so pertinent and conclusive, that I dann | eres effective, prohibit the free exercise of reli- 
mend it to attention. gion. Any individual who was thus forced to 
“The first amendment to the Constitution de- | attend church, would practise religion not freely, 
clares that ‘ Congress shall make no law respect-| but on compulsion. 
ing an established religion, or prohibiting the} ‘* Again, it is a matter of religious duty with 
exercise thereof? This is a general, sweeping members of some creeds to abstain from atten- 
prohibition, admitting no exception of persons, | dance at divine service of any other than their 
places, or officers. It deserves attention. Con-|own church. This abstinence is for them, as 
gress is not merely forbidden to establish a re- | much an exercise of religion as any positive act. 
ligion, or to make any law even respecting such|'They are exercising their religion by this, as 
establishment. The amendment goes further,;much as a Jew is doing so, when he abstains 
thus: The legislature is prevented from making | from the flesh of unclean animals. Now, if alaw 
any law respecting the establishment of religion, requires him to attend a divine service of a church 
not a religion, or any special religion, but reli-|not his own, it prohibits him not merely from the 
gion in its widest and most extensive meaning. | free exercise of his religion, but from any exer- 
The word thus used refers not solely to this or cise of it in this particular. 
that particular creed or sect, but to all religions} ‘ With regard to such persons, there is yet 
and all sects collectively, as well as to each of another protecting article in the Constitution. 
them individually. he sixth article of this instrument declares, that 


“The framers of our constitution and the peo- | ‘no religious test shall ever be required as a quali- 
ple who adopted it, deemed religion far too sa- | fication for any office of public trust under the 
cred and high a matter for the interference of | U nited States.’ A religious test is the requiring 
any human power, and for this reason they of any act to be done, or any article of belief to 
jealously guarded against any action whatever | ‘be asserted or derived, as a condition of office, 
by the legislature on this sacred subject. Our| which act or assertion is in violation of the trusts 
government is formed to settle the relations of of one or more religious creeds. If the religion 
man to man, but dare not intermeddle with those | of any individual requires him to abstain from 
of man to his God. Any law of Congress re- | attendance at any particular form of divine ser- 
quiring any one man, or any set of men, to at-| vice, and it is made by law a part of his official 
tend divine service, were it but on one single | duty to be present thereat, such law imposes a 
occasion, is a law respecting or relating to the. religious test on this person, and virtually excludes 
establishment of religion. Such a law would, ‘him from office on account of his religious belief. 
therefore, be null and void. Congress might not| ‘As an objection to the arguments founded on 
designate any particular form of service, and conscientious scruples, it is urged that the rea- 
thus might not make a law respecting any par-|soning which has been used proves too much. 
ticular form of religion. It would, however, |The members of some religious denominations 
be not less a law, respecting the establishment | are opposed to war, and to all forcible resistance 
of religion generally, and would, therefore,come to wrong. Still, from the arguments used, 
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compulsory on an ofliess or soldier to do his es- 
sential duty of opposing the public enemy. 


“This objection, so plausible in appearance, | 


will, on examination, be found to have no bear- 
ing on the point at issue. The geueral principle 
is fully admitted, that any construction of one 
part of the constitution which renders another 
portion of the same instrument a mere nullity, 
must necessarily be erroneous. One clause may 
limit or modify the effect of another, but it can 
never destroy it. 
those parts of the constitution securing religious 


with respect to the army as to citizens, unless, 
indeed, it ean be shown that such restriction is in- 
‘consistent with the existence and essential pur- 
| poses of the army.’’* 

The second article of the act of 1800 is stri- 
kingly in contrast with the second of the articles 
of war which govern the army. We have seen 
that the first is imperative ; but the last is simply 
advisatory ; its language runs thus: * It is earn- 


estly recommended to all officers and soldiers 
In any case, therefore, where | 


diligently to attend divine service,” &e. 
The object of Mr. O’Brien in his argument 





liberty, must, if carried into vigorous practice, 
annul, in effect, the power vested in Congress of 
creating and organizing an army, [or navy,] we 
are bound to conclude that they are modified and 
restricted by this grant. 
that the grant of any power, carries with it the | 
grant of all powers necessary for its exercise. 
But this principle by no means interferes with 
another of equal force, which is that in all cases 
where two clauses of the Constitution do not con- 
flict in any way, both are to be deemed of full | 
force. We have seen that certain clauses of this 
instrument prevent the passage of any law re-| 
quiring attendance at divine service. If it can} 
be shown, that this prohibition necessarily inter- 
feres with any power necessary for Congress to, 


This is on the principle | 





\only earnestly recommended. 


/was to show why “Congress did not declare 
that it is required of all officers and soldiers” to 


attend divine service. It is evident from the 


general tone of the article, that Congress enter- 
tained a strong desire that soldiers should attend 


church; but in obedience to the Constitution, it 
refrained from compelling them to do what it 
“ A recommen- 
dation, however urgent, is not a command.” 
The enactments of Congress on this point for 
the army and navy are remarkably opposite ; ; in 
one case the constitution is respected ; in the other 
‘it is disregarded. Congress alone is responsible 
for this discrepancy. It is the duty of the na- 
tional legislature to make laws; and at the same 
time to treat the Constitution with entire respect, 


exercise the prerogative of raising or organizing | by acting in perfect subordination to its provis- 
an army, we will readily admit, that so far as it ions. It is the duty of every citizen, whether 
does so conflict, and so far as it relates to the }employed in any branch of the military service 
public force it is ineffective. ‘To do this it would |of the government or not, to obey the law. It 
be necessary to prove that attendance on divine should not be presumed by an officer of the navy, 





service was an obligation of such nature, that an 
army [or navy] could not exist, or that it could | 
not perform its essential and appropriate duties 
without conforming to it. If this cannot be made 
evident, then Congress has as little power of re- 
quiring the attendance of soldiers [or sailors] at 
church, as it possesses over citizens. 

“On this point but little need be said. It is 
evident to every mind that attendance on divine 
service is purely a religious duty between man 
and his Creator. It is in no sense a military 
duty. Armies [or navies] are raised for no such | 
purposes. Desirable, then, as it may be to en- 
courage religion among all men, the Legislature | 
has no power whatever to force this matter either | 
on the army, [the navy,| or onthe public at large 
It must be left to each one’s conscience and sense | 
of gratitude to the Deity. 

“It is true that Congress can enforce duties, 
other than military ones, on soldiers [or sailors, } 
but its power in this respect over the military, 
[ashore or afloat,] is precisely the same as it is 
over citizens. It is subject to the same restric- 
tions. Andif the fundamental law of the Union 
has prohibited any interference with religion and 


| 
| 
| 





| Statutes. 


‘or army, that Congress and the Executive would 
‘make an unconstitutional law. Has an officer 
of any grade authority to decide upon the constitu- 
tionality of a law, and to be governed in his action 
under it according to his own decision? The as- 
sumption and exercise of such authority must en- 
danger military discipline, and tend to place men 
in the power of officers who might be cruel and 


capricious, almost beyond the protection of law. 


No such authority should be recognized. 
If legislators in their enactments are openly 
insubordinate to the Constitution, they should not 


‘complain of those who are insubordinate to their 


Through the influence of pernicious 
example, disobedience may be transmitted from 


.| the legislature, in a descending scale, from the 


commander-in-chief to the privates in our mili- 
tary establishments, with the effect of destroying 
all discipline and subordination. Disobedience 
to law should never be permitted in any case. 
If a law be unconstitutional even, it belongs to 
the law-making power to annul or amend it, and 


* A Treatise on American Military laws, and the prac- 
tice of courts martial; with suggestipns for their improve- 
ment. By John O’Brien, Lieutenant in the United States 





religious duties, this prohibition is of as full force 
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would follow that Congress could not make it, reluctant to testify on a point w hich has no osteer 
not to those whose oflice is to administer and {definition in their minds. ‘They are not satisfied 
obey the laws. While he acts in obedience to| that when the mental equilibrium is disturbed in 
law, it is a privilege of every American, if he|any noticeable degree, consequent upon swal- 
believes the law to be wrong, to state his objec- | lowing intoxicating drinks, that the condition is 
tions, so that they may be considered by legitimate | described by the term drunk. There seems to 
authority; but he must submit cheerfully to the | prevail a vague notion that illegal drunkenness 
result of deliberate examination by such author- | consists in a total suppression of mental power, 
ity, even when contrary to his own deductions. | accompanied by an almost complete loss of mus- 

The third article of the act of 1800 is as follows:|cular ability, resulting from drinking an exces- 
‘Any officer, or other person in the navy, whoshall | sive quantity of distilled or formented liquor. 
be guilty of oppression, cruelty, fraud, profane} Court. ‘Was he drunk at the time stated ? 
swearing, drunkenness, or any other scandalous| Witness. “I should not say he was actually 
conduct, tending to the destruction of good mor- | drunk ; he talked a little thick, and could'nt walk 
als, shall, if au officer, be cashiered, or suffer such | exactly straight ; he might have been a leedle dis- 
other punishment as a court-martial shall ad-|guised as regards to liquor, but I can’t swear he 
judge: if a private, shall be put in irons, or flog- | was drunk.” 





ged, at the discretion of the captain, not exceed-| Court. “ Whatdo you understand by the term, 
ing twelve lashes; but if the offence require se- | drunk!” 

verer punishment, he shall be tried by a court-| Witness. “I can’t say exactly, for lknowssome 
martial, and suffer such punishment as said court; men who are smarter for being a little sprung. 
shall inflict.” I once knew a mate that wasn’t fit for duty till 


The classification of crimes or offences here | he got his three or four glasses in him. I sup- 
is remarkable. Oppression, cruelty, fraud, pro- | pose a man’s drunk when he is fighting, noisy, 
fane swearing, and drunkenness are all embraced |don’t know his friends and won't listen to rea- 
under the mild generic denomination of “scanda-|son. ‘The court knows, a man may get rousing 
lous conduct” and, are of the same enormity, if merry over his glass, say and do many foolish 
measured by the penalty awarded by the law. ‘things, and none of the company say he was 
An officer guilty of any one of these offences,drunk. I should not like to swear a man was 
may he cashiered, that is, discarded disreputably | 'drunk, unless I was very clear as to the fact.” 
from the navy, or he may be punished in any} A very free construction has been placed upon 
manner a court-martial may point out; but a| this article, and modes of punishment instituted 
private is subjected, ordinarily, to be punished at| which are not even alluded to in the law. In prac- 
the discretion of the captain, by flogging to the | |tice, privates were put in irons and flogged. In 
extent of one dozen lashes, or by being put in! many casesconfinement and restraint are necessa- 
irons. The period of confinement in irons, or | ry preliminaries to trial ; in such instances, simply 
whether he is to be in manacles only, or in shac- | putting in irons cannot be fairly considered as 
kles only, or in both, is notstated. Thecaptain|the punishment. A man in a state of riotous 
assumes that all these details are left to his dis-| intoxication is put in irons to prevent injury to 
cretion and he acts accordingly. himself and others; but if released on becoming 

Oppression and cruelty are classed with “ pro- | sober, and he escape subsequent castigation be- 
fane swearing.” The last in a military point of | cause he had been already confined, there would 
view, is merely a gross, absurd vulgarity, which | be in fact uo punishment for his offence. Among 
brings no absolute injury on any one, but cruelty |the modes of punishment not alluded to in the 
is a wanton infliction of misery, calculated to'|aw, which have been resorted to in the navy, 
goad men to mutiny. As far as itrelatestopro-|are the “colt” or rope’s end; the rattan; car- 
fane swearing the law is obsolete: 1 have no re-/ rying a heavy shot during a watch; standing upon 
collection of hearing of any officer or man being | the capstan; riding the spanker-boom; gagging 
punished for this indecorous habit. bucking, &c., &c. The two lastarerare. Gag- 

It is difficult to establish a charge of drunken- | ging is effected by securing a rod of iron or wood 
ness against an officer, or even against a private, /across the w ide open mouth ; it is employed. as 
before a court-martial. But when the allegation | the only effective mode to stop a stream of the 
is made against a private, commanders have little | vilest, vituperative profanity which angrily drunk- 
hesitation in deciding upon the charge, or in sen- | en seamen alone are capable of imagining. Buck- 
tencing the offender to punishment. It is very|ing is a means originally invented for securing 
rarely that privates are innocently punished by ‘such prisoners as possess a natural facility of es- 
captains under this charge; but they sometimes | caping from fetters; it consists in placing a bar 
escape deserved castigation when the case is tried | or rod of sufficient length crosswise beneath the 
before a court. The reason is that witnesses are | hams and in front of the elbow joints, after the 
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wrists and ankles have been put in irons. This 
arrangement of course confines the prisoner to a 
sitting posture, and restrains his motions to very 
narrow limits. It must be a most irksome posi- 
tion to endure for any considerable period. 

These and some fantastic modes of punish- 
ment may have had their origin in the British 
navy in the days of Benbow and Roderick Ran- 
dom, long prior to the discovery that crime might 
be cured by “moral suasion.” ‘These modes of 
chastisement are used for the correction of minor 
faults, such as do not require the severity of the 
“cat.” They are not to be considered indica- 
tive of the cruel or tyrannical spirit of officers ; 
they are more open to be charged with culpable 
leniency, than harshness in the administration of 
the naval code. Nor are these modes of pun- 
ishment positively illegal, although they are not 
prescribed in the law: they are, itis to be as- 
serted, “according to the usage of the sea ser- 
vice,” and therefore sanctioned by the first article 
of the act of 1800. 

The three first articles of this statute, it has 
been shown, are designed to correct those who 
err in their conduct morally; no one of the of- 
fences named or alluded to is peculiar to military 
organization. 

Articles four, five and six award death orsuch 
other punishment as a court-martial may ad- 
judge, for neglect to prepare at the proper time 
for battle; for disobedience of orders, and for 
cowardice, negligence or disaffection during bat- 
tle. Article seven enjoins the preservation and 
transmission to the proper officers of all papers 
found on board of prizes, and mulets any inva- 
sion of this injunction, in the share of prize mo- 
ney due the offender. Embezzlement of prop- 
erty taken from the enemy, and pillage of pris- 
oners are punishable by sentence of court-mar- 
tial, according to articles eight and nine. Hold- 
ing unauthorized intercourse with an enemy; 
failing to report within twelve hours the receipt 
of any letter or message from an enemy or rebel, 
subjects the offender to the penalty of death, ac- 
cording to articles ten and eleven. Article twelve. 
provides that spies shall suffer death. Accord- 
ing to article thirteen those convicted of mutiny 
shall suffer death ; but mutinous or seditious prac- 
tices may be punished at the discretion of a court- 





martial. Article fourteen provides “death or| 
such other punishment as a court-martial shall | 
inflict” for disobedience, and for assaulting or| 
attempting to assault a superior oflicer on duty. 
Quarrelling is punishable at the discretion of a 
court-martial. The only penalty of deserting to 
an enemy, (article sixteen,) is death; but deser- 
tion without this aggravating circumstance, (ar- 
ticle seventeen,) may be punished with death or 
otherwise at the discretion of a court-martial. 














Frauds against the United States, (article nine- 
teen,) and loss orinjury to vessels from heedless 
navigation are punishable at the discretion of a 
court-martial: but an officer who sleeps upon 
watch, (article twenty,) or otherwise neglects his 
duty, “shall suffer death” or other punishment; 
a private guilty of like offence may be flogged 
or putinirons. Murder committed by any one of 
the navy while beyond the territorial jurisdiction 
of the United States, (art. 21,) may be punished 
by death. Failure in discharging properly the 
duty of convoy of vessels, (art. 22,) is punisha- 
ble at discretion of a court. ‘To receive mer- 
chandize on board public vessels, (art. 23;) to 
waste or embezzle public property, (art. 24,) are 
punishable as a court may determine ; but a wan- 
ton destruction of public property, (art. 25) in- 
curs the penalty of death. Thefts of amounts 
of less than twenty dollars, (art. 26.) are pun- 
ished at the discretion of the captain; beyond 
that value by sentence of a court. Offences 
committed against people on shore, (art. 27,) are 
subject to punishment by sentence of court-mar- 
tial. Every person in the navy is liable to pun- 
ishment, (art. 28,) if he fail to do his best to bring 
offenders against the law to trial. Article 29 
relates to muster-rolls, books, &c., transfer of 
accounts, and directs that the captain “ shall 
cause the rules for the government of the navy 
to be hung up in some public part of the ship, 
and read once a month to the ships company.” 
It is common to see the commander's general 
orders for the internal regulation of the ship 
under his command hung up, but not “the rules 
for the government of the navy.” Article 30 
restricts authority to punish to the captain, and 
limits punishment by him to twelve lashes with 
the cat-o’-nine-tails; but the authority was for 
many years exercised by the lieutenant on watch. 
Any master-at-arms who may suffer a prisoner 
to escape from his custody, (art. 31,) “ shall suf- 
fer in such prisoner’s stead.” Crimes not spec- 
ified, (art. 32,) are punishable ** according to the 
laws and customs in such cases at sea.” The 
remaining articles refer chiefly to the constitution 
of courts-martial, which are composed always 
of commissioned officers of the line exclusively, 
although neither the letter nor spirit of the law 
requires that members shall be of that class alone. 
There is one exception on record: a man was 
tried and convicted of murder by a court, con- 
vened under the authority of the late Commo- 
dore Jacob Jones in the Pacific, part of the mem- 
bers of which belonged to the medical staff of 
the squadron. 

The second section of the act refers to courts 
of enquiry. The third section provides for the 
continuance of the authority of officers in case 
of wreck or loss of the vessel. Section 4, pro- 
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vides that the pay of those taken by the enemy 
is to continue. Section 5, makes prizes the 
property of the captors; and sections 6 and 7, 
relate to the distribution of prize money. The 
class of steam engineers were not in existence 
in the year 1800, and for this reason they are 
not mentioned in the law. Sections 8, 9, and 
10 relate to pensions. 

This brief summary of the act of 1800 shows 
how little it is in harmony with the spirit of the 
age; its barbarity might be inferred from the fact 
that there are not less than sixteen offences to 
which the penalty of death is attached. 

To neglect to prepare for battle; 

Disobedience of orders, or cowardice, or dis- 
affection during battle; 

To hold unauthorized intercourse with an ene- 
my or rebel; 

Failing to report within twelve hours, the re- 
ceipt of a letter or message from an enemy or 
rebel ; 


To endeavor to corrupt any person in the navy 
to betray his trust ; 


To disobey the lawful orders of a superior of- 
ficer; 


To draw, or to offer to draw a weapon upon 
him ; 

To desert or entice others to desert; 

To perform duty negligently ; 

To sleep on watch; 

To leave his station before being regularly re- 
lieved ; 

To burn or unlawfully set fire to any kind of 
public property ; 

Mutiny and murder. And all these offences 
are alike punishable by death under this code. 

But the most barbarian-like clause of the whole 
is the thirty-first, which makes the master-at- 
arms, (a petty officer who performs the functions 
of a jailor,) responsible for the crime of any pris- 
oner who may escape from his custody : its lan- 
guage is, he “shall suffer in such prisoner’s 
stead.” This clause has never brought any mas- 
ter-at-arms to the gibbet, but its provision is not 
the less unchristian on that account: it partakes 
of the spirit of the Chinese law, which sanctions 
vicarious punishments for all crimes. 

Truly, the hazards of life in the navy are nu- 
merous: it is exposed to the chances of battle, 
to the perils of the sea, to the pernicious influ- 
ences of climate, and lastly to an antiquated and 
barbarous code of laws. It is true, Congress 
has abolished punishment by the cat-o’nine- 
tails; still, under a code which sets out with 
marked attention to miuor morals and manners, 
and the establishment of a national religion afloat, 
men may be hung, or ignomiuiously shot to death, 
almost ad libitum. 

There are certain features in this code which 
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tend to develope and foster the self-esteem 
of those who hold office under it; especially of 
those in whom vanity naturally preponderates in 
the mental constitution. A midshipman, a mere 
boy, may bea “superior officer;” at any rate, 
he is likely to think he is always, relatively to 
privates. This reflection is not calculated to di- 
minish his importance in his own estimation. If 
he is a giddy youth, it may be anticipated he will 
soon acquire an imperative and overbearing de- 
portment towards inferiors, as he is reminded 
monthly that the law puts at stake the life of any 
sailor who even offers him the slightest personal 
injury. Feeling that the law protects him from 
assault by an inferior, under penalty of death, 
and from simple insult or disrespect, under pain 
of the “ cat,” he acquires confidence. He may 
have no disposition to enforce the law; still it 
imparts to him a sense of security, in the same 
manner as arms at hand give a confidence where 
there is possibility of being attacked, even when 
one is decidedly averse to using either sword or 
pistol offensively. While the law, in this view 
of it, tends to encourage official vanity and pride, 
it exerts an humbling, an humiliating influence 
over privates. In some instances at least, instead 
of exhibiting a simple manly respect, they be- 
come cringing in manner towards officers of all 
degrees and quality. 

The idea exists pretty extensively that the 
chief, if not the only objects of this law are to 
support officers of the line in the discharge of 
duty. It gives a discretion to captains and to 
courts-martial in awarding punishments for crime; 
as it is the practice to constitute courts of line 
officers exclusively, and as none can become cap- 
tains except line-oflicers, it is easy to infer that 
power, respectability and distinction can inure 
only to the line: the staff is excluded. In the 
minds of very many, staff-officers are never ad- 
mitted to an official level with those of the line 
under any circumstances whatever, although they 
pay to staff-officers, unofficially, due respect, and 
entertain for them personally, as much consider- 
ation and kindness as gentlemen can reasonably 
expect or desire from each other. If a surgeon 
and a purser of twenty years’ experience in the 
navy, and a newly commissioned lieutenant of 
the line were directed to examine a cheese, and 
report in writing their opinion on its condition or 
quality, the chances are ninety-nine in a hun- 
dred, that the young lieutenant would claim asa 
right, inherent to his pertinency to the line, to 
place his signature to the joint report above that 
of the old surgeon and purser. Yet, in his opin- 
ion, perhaps nothing would be more preposter- 
ous, than to see the name of a senior lieutenant 
of the line, written below his own, on any offi- 
cial paper. There is a feeling, a tone of official 
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supremacy among line officers of every grade, 
which they think their duty requires them to as- 
sert over staff-officers upon all official occasions. 
A line-officer of the grade of commander and a 
surgeon may have associated for years; and, as 
friends and mess-mates, shared in common the 
pleasures of life, and faced the dangers of battle 
and escaped shipwreck together: yet, while as 
an individual he would incur any risk to serve 
him, the commander would be a little disturbed, 
if that surgeon should so far question his prece- 
dence and supremacy, as to precede him in as- 
cending a ship’s side-ladder on an official oecasion, 
or sign an official paper before him. His official 
self-esteem would be wounded, and he would, 
most probably, remind his friend of his own offi- 
cial importance. 

This punctilious feeling is illustrated also by 
the names of classes in common use, which seem 
to have been contrived to foster the ideal superi- 
ority of the line: at least the sensitiveness of staff 
officers has suggested such a construction. Offi- 
cers of the line have been erroneously termed 
“‘sea-officers,”’ while those of the several staff 
departments, as the medical, the pay and provis- 
ion. and the steam engineer departments, have 
been as erroneously called “eivil officers.” The 
duties of all are alike performed at sea, and there- 
fore, the name “ sea-officers” is equally appro- 
priate to all: and, as all are alike subject to mil- 
itary laws, to military tribunals and customs, 
wear military badges and trappings, and are im- 
bued with a common military tone and spirit; 
and, as the object of the combined labors and 
vocations of all are alike military, there is no 
propriety in calling any of them “civil officers. ”’ 
It is true, these names might be considered to be 
simply technical: but, even admitting this, they 
are not well chosen. Since officers have not been 
content to call themselves exclusively “ sea-offi- 
cers,’’ they have also styled themselves “ the 
officers proper of the navy,” as if none others 
are properly officers of the navy. This indica- 
tion of a desire on the part of line-officers to be 
prominently distinguished above the class mis- 
called “civil,” has, in effeet, diminished the re- 
spectability of the latter appellation in the navy, 
and made it, in a manner, distinctive of an infe- 
rior caste, composed of staff-officers, whose po- 
sition in the navy is like that of a first wife’s chil- 
dren in a family, ruled by a cold-hearted step- 
mother who has offspring of her own; they have 
the family name, but are not allowed an equal 
voice or position in the household, to the support 
of which they may contribute a full quota. 

Professional ambition is laudable. But to vain- 
ly boast of belonging to a profession, as if all 
merit consisted in the membership, is almost in- 
excusable, even among very “ young gentlemen.” 





It is an honor to be of the navy, for the reason 
that the glory of its achievements sheds adistin- 
guishing ray upon all its members, both ancient 
and modern, whether of the line or staff. Inthe 
language of the distinguished conqueror on Lake 
Erie: “ There is glory enough for all;” no man 
need complain of his share, or seek more, by as- 
suming titles, calculated to disparage the labors 
of those in any department of the service, neces- 
sary to its efficiency. 

There is nothing in the letter of the law of 
1800 to warrant notions of the kind described; 
but its general spirit tends to produce the effect 
alluded to. Officers of the line commence their 
military eareer as boys, and grow up under this 
eode ; the notions inspired by it become so fami- 
liar to their minds, that their propriety is neither 
questioned por examined. 

This tone of line supremacy and line prece- 
denee, so continuously asserted, is not peculiar 
to our service. It is common in the British navy; 
but there it is less remarkable, because the punc- 
tilious attention given, in the society of Great 
Britain, to the consideration of rank and prece- 
dence, seems merely to find an analogue in the 
organization of the navy and army of an aristo- 
cratic government. Undera republican form of 
government, however, any assertion of supre- 
macy of the sort stands out prominently and be- 
comes remarkable, if not offensive. It is totally 
at variance with our political institutions and 
socialcondition. It might have been anticipated 
that military organizations, closely copied from 
those of an aristocratic government, would not 
harmonize with the principles and eustoms of a 
free democracy, under which the law gives no 
man precedence. Ifa citizen gains precedence 
or supremacy, he owes it to a common apprecia- 
tion, by the public, of his distinguished talents, or 
merit of some kind, but never to legal enactment 
or official voeation. 

When adult men, who have been edueated and 
grown up under a demoeracy, enter the military 
service in the staff of either the army or navy, 
which is necessarily organized on the aristocratic 
principles of government, they find this assertion 
of precedenee and supremacy of the line, on all 
official occasions, repugnant to all their estab- 
lished opinions. They soon become imbued 
with the military tone of the society of which 
they constitute a part; but they never learn to 
feel, they should always appear in public as the 
inferiors of their mess companions of the line. 
They feel that a law of seniority should be, in 
its operation, common to all. Probably this is 
the reason why the medical officers, as long ago 
as 1816, asked for a definite position, or assimi- 
lated rank, in the military organization of the 
navy. To very many, their pretensions and 
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claims have not seemed to be unreasonable; but 
they have been continuously resisted by the line 
generally, and in spite of the general order of 
the Secretary of the Navy on the subject, issued 
in August 1846, the question is still mooted and 


remains unsettled. And it will probably thus re- 
main until a code of laws, in harmony with 
our political creed and the progressive spirit of 
the age, is devised for the government of the 
navy. 

It will be perceived that, in my poor opinion, 
these pretensions between officers of the line and 
of the staff about rank,* that is, relativé position, 
have their origin exclusively in the antiquated 
law of 1800, in the system, the confused organi- 
zation of the naval service, and in its want of 
harmony with our political and social condition. 

Connected with the formation of a code of 
military law for the navy, there areseveral points 
of interest and importance, which should be de- 
liberately considered: a navy is defined to be a 
body of citizens armed and trained to fight the 
enemy at sea—an army distributed in fortresses 
which move about on the ocean. A ship’s com- 
pany, in a frigate, compares with a regiment of 
the army; but the companies of the naval regi- 
meut are called “divisions.” Besides fighting 
the great guns and discharging other purely mil- 
itary duties, our nautical soldiers, or men-of- 
wars-men, are required to manage the machine- 
ry, by which their fortress is made to move from 
place to place. They exercise, as it were, a 
double vocation; they are sailors and soldiers at 
the same time. 

The object of a military organization by land 
or sea, is efficient military aggression and defence. 
Authority must be centered in one man; and to 
him all must render prompt and cheerful obedi- 
ence to secure success. What is true in this re- 
spect of an eutire army or navy, must be true of 
its separate, componentdivisions. All authority 
and power, necessary to fight and sail a ship, 
must be placed in a chief officer, the captain ; 
but they should be strictly limited to these ob- 


“The meaning of the word rank, used as a military tech- 
nicality, is relative position. It means nothing more nor 
less. It is sometimes used synonymously for the word 
grade; but a little examination will show that it should 
never be so used when precision is desired. There are 
several grades of line-officers: the grade of captains, the 
grade of commanders, of lieutenants, &c. All captains 
are of the same grade; but no two captains are of the same 
rank; every captain has a position which is relative to 
other captains, and (the senior excepted) is below 
some one in the grade. A ranks B, because his rela- 


tive position is before that of B on the list: so, it is said, 
captains rank commanders ; because the relative position 
of the grade of captains is before that of the grade of com- 
manders in the classification or scale of military organi- 
zation of the navy. 


jects, so that the individuals subordinate to him, 
may each enjoy as much personal freedom of ac- 
tion as is necessary to happiness, and consistent 
with the circumstances of theirsituation. Butit 
does not appear necessary, in order to secure 
prompt obedience, that the captain should pos- 
sess plenary powers of punishment, or that indi- 
viduals should possess neither rights nor privi- 
leges independent of his pleasure. ‘Therefore, 
it becomes necessary to define carefully what are 
the rights and powers of all; and what degree of 
discretion may be safely allowed to each. A 
general responsibility must be required of the 
captain; therefore, a proportionate discretion 
should be given him to act; butit is not necessa- 
ry he should be held specially or particularly re- 
sponsible fer every department in the ship. Par- 
ticular responsibilities may be assigned, by law, to 
officers subordinate to him. ‘The purser may be 
held responsible for the pay aud provision de- 
partment, and the surgeon for the individual and 
general treatment of the sick and hurt, indepen- 
dently of the captain. It is not necessary that 
the captain’s authority should enable him to decide 
upon the correctness of the purser’s accounts, or 
upon the condition of health of any individual, 
who may represent himself incapable to te dis- 
charge duty, or what course of treatment may be 
requisite for his recovery. The law should re- 
quire him to aid both the surgeon and purser in 
the discharge of their respective duties, for which 
it holds them directly responsible. It is not ne- 
cessary that the surgeon, or purser, or, indeed, 
the chief of any staff department in the ship, 
should be subordinate to any officer whatever, 
except the captain. 

Prompt obedience cannot well be enforced 
without prompt or summary punishment. But, 
it does not follow, necessarily, that the power 
to punish must be given to an individual.— 
The object may be attained through the medium 
of a ship’s court, composed of three or more offi- 
cers, detailed under authority of the captain. A 
schedule of faults, offences and crimes, might be 
prepared, with the punishment annexed to each; 
and under it, the functions of a ship's court would 
be analogous to those of a jury; it would deter- 
mine, by the evidence, upon the guilt or innocence 
of the accused; but the law alone would award 
the punishment. . A very few minutes would be 
sufficient to try by such court, any of the petty 
gangway cases, which it is the practice now, for 
the captain alone to examine and adjudicate. A 
similar principle of trial might be adopted for 
the observance of courts-martial, in which the law 
of 1800, places too large adiscretion. ‘The fea- 
ture of courts-martial most inconsistent with our 
political creed, is the sworn secrecy of the mem- 
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that an open vote or expression of opinion as to 
the guilt or innocence of a person would be dan- 
gerous, either to the members of the court, or to 
justice. Judges and jurors in civil courts do not 
find secrecy, as to their opinions in any case, ne- 
cessary to their own personal safety. Whether 
it would be either safe or judicious, to go below 
the various grade of commission officers in the 
formation of courts, is questionable. In a very 
great degree, a commission is a guarantee of in- 
telligence, probity and experience, which are im- 
portant qualities, for any body clothed with pow- 
er to decide upon the truth of allegations which 
involve chastisement in any form. Privates are 
not supposed to be endowed with these attributes ; 
there are, doubtlessly, very many among them 
entirely capable to act as jurors. To make them 
eligible to such position, by selection under au- 
thority of the captain, would tend to elevate them 
and increase their self-respect, because it would 
open to them a path to distinction among their 
fellows, which, under the present system, has no 
existence. A ship of war is truly a microcosm— 
a little world in which public opinion exists and 
is respected ; it only requires to be elevated and 
directed to make it as influential for the common 


good in a community at sea, as in a community 
on shore. 


The punishment of individuals who disregard 
the law is designed for the common good of the 
community, by restraining those who are prone 
to imitate bad examples. That mode of punish- 
ment is best which most perfectly accomplishes 
the object, and at the same time, renders 
the necessity of its infliction the least fre- 
quent. But the best mode has not yet been as- 
certained. 


All penal codes ; all systems or modes of pun- 
ishment ; all plans for preventing offences against 
persons or property, or for securing obedience to 
authority, hitherto devised by the wisest legisla- 
tors, are defective, if they have not entirely failed 
in their object. The Russian knout, the basti- 
nado, the whipping-post, the rattan, the bamboo, 
the cat-o’-nine-tails, confinement in fetters, 
the solitude of the dark cell, imprisonment and 
labor in silence, restricted diet, branding, maim- 
ing, decollation, hanging and shooting, have been 
employed vigorously without improving the vir- 
tue or morals of men. Crimes are not less fre- 
quent or less shocking now, than they were a 
century since, either in Christian societies, or 
among the various communities of religious mis- 
believers. On the contrary, it is suggested that 
crime hasincreased in proportion as prisons have 
been made places of agreeable residence, and 
punishments of all kinds have been made seem- 
ingly more tolerable, and criminals more respec- 





table.* It is even suspected there is more gen- 
erous sympathy exerted in behalf of the vicious, 
of those who are guilty of crime in any of its gra- 
dations, from murder and arson down to the small- 
est misdemeanor, than in favor of disease-and- 
poverty-stricken but virtuous and industrious ci- 
tizens. A brutal courage often evinced in the 
perpetration of crime, attracts respect and excites 
pity for a condemned criminal, while the virtu- 
ous humility of poverty passes unheeded : a man 
would be spurned as an honest beggar, who, 
as a felon, forcibly detained in a palace of crim- 
inals, would provoke the respect and the activi- 
ty of the benevolent to release him from the in- 
fliction oflaw. While this falsely called benev- 
olence exists—while pity sheds more tears over 
the murderer than over his victim, it is not rea- 
sonable to expect that any system of punishment 
will be effectual in preventing crime. Even the 
limited protection which law is calculated to af- 
ford honest citizens against the violence and mis- 
doing of the vicious, is diminished by the too fre- 
quently successful efforts of sympathizers of 
crimiaals to shield them from conviction on trial, 
and to procure pardon for them when condemn- 
ed. Crime is thus indirectly encouraged by in- 
creasing the avenues and chances of escape from 
punishment. 

Any system of punishment to be valuable, 
must he devised on a theory that it will bé faith- 
fully observed in practice; observation has led 
to the opinion that certainty of chastisement is 
more influential in securing obedience to law, 
than its severity. 

There can be no punishment which does not 
involve suffering in body, or in mind. Then the 
question to be solved is, what kind and degree 
of pain can be inflicted on individual offenders, 
consistent with humanity, for the common ad- 
vantage of the community ? 

Severity of punishment must always be in a 
ratio to the sensibility of the individual punish- 
ed, just as the destructive effects of a projectile 
depend as much upon the degree of resistance it 
meets, as upon its own momentum. What would 
be inexpressible torture to one, might be only a 
tolerable degree of pain to another. For this 
reason it would be, perhaps, unjust, especially 
in a military community, to inflict the same kind 
and degree of punishment for the same misdeed, 
without reference to the sensibility of the culprit. 
Flagellation with a birch rod is sufficiently afilict- 
ing to a tender youth; but, such means of chas- 


*See, “The London Prisons,’’ with an account of the 
more distinguished persons who have been confined in 
them. To which is added, a description of the chief pro- 
vincial prisons: by Hepworth Dixon: London, 1850. 
Also: “Latter Day Pamphlets” No. 11, March, 1850. 
Model Prisons. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston, 1850. 
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tisement would rather excite the derision of a 


rude, stalwart Anglo-Saxon or athletic negro, 
than inspire dread of its repetition. 

Men generally are influenced in their actions 
by fear, or by the prospect of advantage, real or 
imaginary. Men whose sentiments have been 
refined by education, are controlled by public 
opinion, by a fear of censure or a desire of praise : 
to a proud man, extinction of life is preferable to 
disgraco. But there are men whose stolidity 
and moral obtuseness is such that they are al- 
most, if not entirely, incapable of distinguishing 
between approbation and censure. Men of the 
classes from which our ships are manned, in very 
many instances, can be convinced of wrong do- 
ing only by suffering corporal pain. Men of this 
description will always be found in our ships of 
war; at any rate, as long as the policy of using- 
up imperfectly elaborated, badly constituted citi- 
zens in the military services of the country, is en- 
couraged. ‘To exclude such men from the mil- 
itary service would be wise in one sense; but, 
it would, in fact, increase the class of ruffians 
and highwaymen among citizens. Not to 
provide means of restraint adapted to the low 
grade of moral constitution of such men, would 
be injudicious. What mode can be devised in 
place of flogging, which has been abolished, it 
seems, almost impossible to conjecture. 

Among the objections to the infliction of stripes, 
as a means of correcting offenders and securing 
a due respect for law, it is urged thatit is barba- 
rous in fact, and degrading in effect. 

Corporal punishment is, in appearance, more 
severe than mental infliction, because the mani- 
festations of its pains are immediate and visible. 
Who will not admit, for example, that the men- 
tal anguish of a mother bereaved of her offspring 
is less easily borne than the pains of travail? A 
man of spirit suffers more from confinement du- 
ring any considerable period, than from the in- 
fliction of a dozen lashes. Men-of-war sailors 
not unfrequently beg that confinement may be 
commuted to flogging. The severity of this mode 
of punishment I suspect has been over-estimated : 
I have no recollection of an instance of a culprit 
suffering in health as a consequence of being pun- 
ished to the extent of a dozen lashes, but I have 
known men whose bodily condition has been im- 
paired by long confinement. 

It is because there are no palpable manifesta- 
tions of pain in the modes of silent punishment, 
such as imprisonment in fetters, solitary coufine- 
ment, the dark cell, restriction to bread and wa- 
ter—that they are less severe, less barbarous 
than corporal punishment. They do not, like 
the infliction of stripes or the shower bath, 
shock the public sensibility. ‘The shriek of dis- 
tress, the cry of pain, even when uttered by a 





quadruped, awakens sympathy in a man of feel- 
ing, and a desire to relieve the sufferer, no mat- 
ter whether the patient be writhing under the 
‘‘cat”’ of the law, the “key” of the dentist, or 
the surgeon’s knife. Our sympathetic sense or 
instinct does not pause to know whether he who 
cries of bodily pain is virtuous or vicious, a saint 
or a cut-throat; our impulse is to extinguish the 
pain, or rather the manifestations of it, which are 
always disagreeable and disturbing. 

Whether punishment by stripes is more degra- 
ding, morally, than any other mode of correction, 
depends very much, though not entirely, upon 
conventional ideas. A Mohammedan has four 
wives, and enjoys the respect of his fellow-citi- 
zens; but a Christian is degraded and dis- 
graced in the community if he is known to 
have more than one. ‘The Chinese officer suffers 
disgrace when he is deprived of a particular but- 
ton or a peacock’s plume ; and, to crop the queue 
of a Chinese citizen by judicial sentence, is in- 


finitely more degrading than corporal punishment 


with the bamboo. It is true, that some old men- 
of-war sailors boast that they have never been 
whipped ; but, I have no recollection of any sailor 
who regarded flogging as a greater disgrace or 
degradation, than being put in irons, or who es- 
teemed a ship-mate less because he had been 
flogged or imprisoned, provided he bore the in- 
fliction without outcry, or as the phrase is, * like 
a man.” For this reason, flogging has less effect 
in deterring others from committing offence. 
The disgrace or degradation which we might 
suppose a priort would attach to flogging, has been 
taken away by too frequent, and sometimes ir- 
regular, wanton and unjust resort to this mode of 
punishment. Although flogging has been abol- 
ished, it may be safely asserted, that if the ques- 
tion were submitted to a vote among sailors in 
the navy, the expression of opinion would be 
almost, if not entirely, unanimous, in favor of re- 
establishing the use of the cat-o’-nine-tails. 
Their reason is, that the lazy and skulking will 
seek and submit to confinement in irons in bad 
weather, and thus force all the work upon those 
who are well disposed to do their duty. 

Flogging, as a means of punishment, either 
ashore or afloat, has one advantage over any kind 
of imprisonment. Its pains are limited to the 
culprit: those who may be dependent upon his 
labor, are not made to participate in the castiga- 
tion, for the moment after its infliction, he may 
return to his avocation. For a similarreason, it 
is preferable to any system of penitential fines as 
a mode of punishing those offenders against the 
law, who rely upon their labor to procure daily 
food for themselves and families. 

It has been stggested that in populous commu- 





nities, offenders against law might be effectually 
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restrained from the repetition of any offence by 
the infliction of stripes in public, but without pub- 
lishing the name or exposing the face or person 
of the culprit. He would feel the pain of the 
flogging, but experience no degradation, because 
no one need be informed of the chastisement. If 
a vagrant, for example, guilty of drunkenness 
and turbulent conduct, were to be covered with 
a hood and gown, and flogged at a public whip- 
ping-post, it is supposed he would be unwilling 
to incur a repetition of the pain; while the same 
individual, punished by thirty days’ confinement. 
on better food and in more comfortable lodgings 
than he is accustomed to while at liberty, would 
have no dread of a repetition of the chastise- 
ment. To individuals, possessed of little or 
no moral tone, mere confinement is no punish- 
ment. Such persons cannot be restrained 
by fear of degradation; they have neither cha- 
racter nor name to lose, and they are, therefore, 
sensible only to corporal pain. The question, 
then, may be, whether the infliction shall be upon 
the skin, by stripes, or through the medium of 
internal organs, by starvation, at the risk of 
health? especially in persons who are but poorly 
nourished under the most prosperous circum- 
stances of their degraded habits. 

It will be admitted that men in the navy have 
been flogged and kept in irons wantonly and un- 
justly ; but the misuse of power is not a conclusive 
argument against its legal exercise. Arbitrary 
power confided to an individual who is not held 
strictly responsible in practice for the use he 
may make of it, is always liable to be abused. 

It has been suggested as a popular and impor- 
tant objection to corporal punishment in the navy, 
that, not being equally applicable to all, it tends 
to the creation of privileged classes, because the 
law exempted officers from the lash; and, in cor- 
roboration of this position, it is urged, that the 
Constitution does not recognize distinctions 
among citizens of the United States. Therefore, 
officers should be obnoxious to the same kinds 
of punishment as privates for like offences; be- 
cause the nature and enormity of an infraction 
of law cannot be justly measured by the rank or 
quality of the offender. 

The formation of military government rests 
upon a legal recognition of classes. Every mil- 
itary community must consist of privates and 
officers ; and these must be divided into classes, 
each having a peculiar position, with correspond- 
ing authority and respect assigned toit. For this 
reason, a military government, in the etymologi- 
cal sense of the term, is aristocratic, an aristoc- 
racy being a form of government in which the 
authority is confided to the nobles, to the ex- 
clusion of the people. In this form of govern- 
ment, it may not be either unjust or inexpedient 





to graduate the enormity of an offence by the 
quality or rank of the ofiender, and to establish 
different modes of correcting offeuces of the same 
character according to rank, that is, according to 
relative position and authority. The law of 1800, 
in this view, makes such distinctions. According 
to article 20, any officer of the navy who sleeps 
on watch shall suffer death, but a private may be 
put in irons or flogged, not exceeding a dozen 
lashes at the discretion of the captain. ‘The con- 
sequences of a private sleeping on watch are of 
little importance ; but, in the case of a lieutenant, 
they might be fatal to the safety of the ship. 


But the most cojent argument against flogging 
in the navy or army, is, that this mode of punish- 
ment is not in harmony with the institutions of 
our country. If whipping-posts were in general 
use on shore, I see no conclusive reason why 
flogging, properly limited, should not be prac- 
tised in the navy. 


Imprisonment does not seem to exert much 
influence in preventing crime or reforming crim- 
inals on shore, if we may rely upon statistics. 
It is questionable whether this mode of punish- 
ment is, in itself, or in its effects, less degrading 
than that flagellation. In a very populous district, 
the number withdrawn, for the purpose of pun- 
ishment by imprisonment, from the labor or work 
to be done in the district, is scarcely, if at all, 
perceived; but, in a small community, in a ship 
of war, for example, in which every private’s 
physical force is appreciable, and in which every 
private has an allotted duty to perform, no one 
can be withdrawn without imposing that one’s 
duty on others. Twenty men may be required 
to reef a sail without extraordinary toil, but if five 
should be imprisoned, the whole work falls upon 
fifteen, who are thus made to participate in a 
punishment not merited by themselves, but justly 
awarded by law to their five fellow-reefers. 
The summary punishment by flogging, is, for this 
reason, better adapted to the circumstances of a 
small community at sea. 


The offences which may be committed against 
law in a navy or army, may be embraced in two 
divisions: one includes only those incident to 
military life, such as mutiny, mutinous conduct, 
holding unauthorized intercourse with an enemy 
being a spy, sleeping on post, desertion, neglect 
of duty, performing duty negligently, cowardice, 
disobedience of orders, disrespect to superiors, 
oppression of inferiors, indulgence in vicious prac- 
tices, as gambling, intoxicaton, lying, skulking, 
&c., quarrelling, waste or embezzlement of pub- 
lic property, making false or fraudulent reports ; 
and among officers, assumption of illegal power, 
and dishonorable conduct. The other division in- 
cludes offences against law, which may be com- 
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mitted in civil life, such as murder, arson, larceny, | 
assault and battery, &c. 

The offences in the first division, should be 
carefully classed and defined; and punishments 
graduated and assigned to each according to its 


enormity or importance. These punishments 
should be speedily awarded, and promptly inflict- 
ed. The modes of punishment should be adapt- 
ed to the circumstances of the community for 
whose benefit they are designed. The correction 
of offences under the second division may be by 
the same modes, at any rate, with slight modifi- 
cation, as are in use in the United States ; murder 
and arson by hanging; larceny, by imprisonment, 
&c., &c. It should be borne in mind that ships 
of war do not embrace space for jails or prisons ; 
and the only effectual mode of confinement is to 
place prisoners in irons between the guns on 
deck, under the watch of a sentinel. 

This whole subject is of great interest to the 
navy, and indirectly to the nation. ‘This consid- 
eration, I offer as apology for dwelling so long 
upon a law, the provisions of which, are a half 
century behind the times, and in conflict with 
a spirit of progress, which characterises the pre- 
sent age. 

There is no definite naval organization ; there 
is no law establishing grades of officers, or rank 
for them ; and, practically, there is no law for the 
government of the navy. The whole service, as 
far as relates to fundamental law, is in a state of 
confusion and contradiction. Under the present 
fashion of legislating, there is not much hope of 
speedy reformation. During a session of Con- 
gress, the current affairs of the navy occupy all 
the attention which members of the standing 
naval committees can conveniently divert from 
their general duties as representatives. The naval 
committee, without overlooking other matters, 
has not the time necessary to examine all the 
points which deserve consideration, in devising 
fundamental laws for the organization and go- 
vernment of the navy. ‘To act intelligently, the 
members should possess a certain appreciation 
of technical facts and opinions; but they have no 
time, even if they were desirous to do so, to col- 
lect facts or to estimate the true value of opinion, 
independently of the mere weight of authority. 

For twenty years past, efforts have been made 
from time to time, to establish an organization 
and law for the navy, through the agency of 
boards of experienced line-officers. ‘The propo- 
sitions of those boards have never been entirely 
acceptable. They have generally borne the stamp 
of conservatism, or they have been redolent of 
the age and prejudices, which, in many instan- 
ces, characterised the members of those boards. 
They seemed not to have looked beyond the track 


sisted in seeing done when last at sea under their 
own command, what they had seen done in 1801, 
also under their own command. Their experience 
was without variety, and often without compari- 
son or observation. They might be simply gen- 
tlemen who follow an established routine, which 
they had acquired as midshipmen fifty or more 
years ago; and because they had repeated all 
the various steps of that routine very many times 
over, they were supposed to have acquired an 
experience which eminently fitted them to legis- 
late for the whole navy. But experience, which 
teaches improvement, does not consist in wit- 
nessing an act, many times repeated, through 
a long series of years. Such repetition establishes 
the act strongly in the memory, without adding 
anything whatever to useful knowledge. Opin- 
ion based on such experience, is of little value, 
even when uttered by the most respectable gen- 
tlemen of advanced age. ‘Truth is to be acquir- 
ed only by comparing the differences and resem- 
blances of phenomena, moral or physical, in the 
various relations and circumstances under which 
they may be presented. ‘To observe and com- 
pare phenomena successfully, is not within the 
mental power of all men; and taking the several 
reports made by them as evidence, it may be sup- 
posed, very few of those gentlemen did more than 
put on paper what they remembered to have seen. 
Those reports are copies one from the other, with 
occasional varieties of language. A comparison 
of the codes of regulations of 1802, 1818, 1833, 
1841 and 1843, exhibits so much similarity of tone 
and object, that it is easy to imagine they had 
all been prepared by the same hand. They have 
increased in size, not by the addition of new ideas, 
but by expanding old ones into detailed state- 
ments. They are all characterized by a British 
origin; though far from being faithful copies, they 
may be termed imitations. 

A special committee of Congress, with power 
to send for persons and papers, authorized to sit 
during a long recess, might collect all the facts 
and opinions required to enable it to present a 
law which would cover the ground of organiza- 
tion and of government. Such a committee 
should consult separately, a dozen or more men 
of reputed intelligence, from every grade and vo- 
cation in the service, and patiently cross-examine, 
them all, as has been done sometimes when about 
to legislate for the manufacturing or other inter- 
ests, involving a necessity of technical know- 
ledge. 

There has been too much legislation based on 
the suggestion or representation of individuals; 
and this has led to the many imperfections and 
fallacies which might be cited from the statute 
book. We have had this kind of legislation by 





of their own individual experience, which con- 
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tu time, for a half century. The navy is still 
without organization, and will continue to be, 
until the system is changed, and the work of naval 
legislation is taken from navy officers and as- 
sumed in earnest by Congress to which it right- 
fully belongs. 





“TWILIGHT DEWS.’ 


BY RAPHAEL. 


In this still twilight hour 

Why wilt thou, oh! fond memory, awake, 

And from my heart its calm contentment take ? 
As by thy magic power 

Rise up the buried hopes—the grief and woe,— 

The thoughts and wishes vain of “ long ago” 
In this still twilight hour! 


Unto my childhood’s home 
Why wilt thou, oh! sad memory, return, 
And, (as the autumn winds at nightfall mourn) 
So sad yet faithful roam ? 
Haunting each we!! known path and cherished spot 
Recalling hours that pray to be forgot— 
Dark hours in that lone home! 


In that far silent room— 
The room made sacred by Love’s first sweet spell— 
Why wilt thou, oh my heart! still mournful dwell 
In loneliness and gloom? 
Dreaming forever of the faithless one— 
Listlessly brooding over joys now gone— 
Alas! that silent room! 


Those vows of constant love— 
Those promises of lasting truth and faith 
Whispered by lips now cold, but not in death. 
Oh! heart, why wilt thou rove ? 
When other ties, formed since that day of change 
Should, from all former idols, thee estrange— 
Alas, that faithless love! 


The blessing and the prayer— 
Oh, soul! how canst thou breathe them still for one 
Who wrecked thy happiness ere ’twas begun?— 
Who wandering now afar 
Perchance gives not one passing thought to thee, 
Or thinking, muses cold and carelessly, 
Unheeding thy fond prayer. 


Oh weary, weary heart !— 
Vh soul, still faithful to a faithless love— 
Oh memory, swift the bitter fount to move— 
When will the woe depart? 
When will the sad remembrance leave my breast ? 
When will the troubled waters be at rest ? 
Oh weary, weary heart! ! 





HISTORY OF RICHMOND. 
CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 


HEALTH.—CITY INSTITUTIONS.-—MANUFACTURES. 


Having spoken of the History of Richmond in its 
chief events, and in its most remarkable men, it 
will be necessary, in giving a full account of the 
City, to make mention of its peculiar institutions, 
and to speak of it as a place of health. 

And, in considering the healthiness or unhealth- 
iness of a place, we find it to consist first in the 
situation ; and this should be examined, not only 
in reference to surrounding objects, as rivers, 
marshes, or mountains ; but, also, with due refer- 
ence to the geological formations. There can 
be no doubt, that certain kinds of sickness per- 
tain to certain soils, and that diseases are often 
confined to particular regions, or, at least, spend 
their chief violence in such regions. Ague 
and Fever, for instance, exists chiefly on marshy 
soils; and the Cholera has proved more violent 
in limestone basins of a certain character, and 
rarely, if ever, invades a granite range of coun- 
try. Other causes of health or sickness consist 
in the water drank, and the air breathed by a 
people; and this latter should be examined, not 
only as to purity, but also in its temperature and 
its moisture, that is, in the sun that shines on, and 
the rain that falls in acity or country. 

These are generals or naturals, and on them 
depends the habit of the place, as to its good or 
evil health. 

Food, modes of dress, manner and customs of 
a people, as to labour, study and diversion, are 
artificials or particulars ; and affect a people less, 
because they are not so much dependent on them. 
These influence individuals, while the former 
ones affect masses, and that, under all the cir- 
cumstances of life. They are entirely beyond 
our control, and act on us before we are able to 
discover the right hand from the left, or to know 
the peculiarities of food or dress; they affect us 
in sleep, when we are unconscious of their action ; 
in sickness, when we are unable to resist them; 
in mature life, when our powers are full and 
strong; and, in old age, when our strength has 
departed. Add to these causes, the influence of 
epidemic diseases, prevailing at times in a city, 
(which, however, are, in some measure, modified 
by situation,) and we have all the circumstances 
that affect the health of a community. 

An examination, then, of the situation, water, 
climate, and habits of the people of the city of 
Richmond will determine its health. 

The geological formations of the soil on which 
Richmond stands, are of primative rock, overlaid 
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by gravel, sand, and alluvial deposits. Itstands 
where the granite rock of the primitive forma- 
tious meets the alluvial; deposite of which the 
lower country is made. This is shown in the 
masses of granite forming ledges across the river, 
obstructing at once, the water in its passage 
down, thus forming the falls, and the tide in its 
passage up, making Richmond the head of tide- 
water on the James. These underlie the hills on 
which the town stands; and these hills consist 
largely of rolled gravel, sand, shell-marl, &c., 
evidently the result of alluvial deposite upon the 
granite basisof Richmond. And these substan- 
ces were, no doubt, deposited when the place on 
which Richmond now stands, lay many fathoms 
deep under the sea; and the storms of ocean, 
lashed into fury, rolled mountain waves over its 
site, tearing up the foundations of the present 
city, piling gravel and sand in heaps, and finally 
passing on to break in foam and spray upon its 
sea coast, or what we now call the Alleghany 
mountains. When. by the upheaval of the land, 
the sea was compelled to retire, the founda- 
tions of Richmond city stood out a mass of gran- 
ite rocks, covered with the wreck of the ocean, 
and cut into deep ravines by sea currents. And 
these ravines have been made still deeper by the 
constant action of falling rains and runuing 
streams, since the beginning of time. 

The foundations of Richmond being, then, 
upon primitive formations, it follows, that its sit- 
uation must be a healthy one; for, it has ever 
been observed, that, other things being equal, 
there is more exemption from disease upon a 
primitive or granite formation, than upon any 
other. There are found many fossil remains in 
the sand and marl, which are frequently met with 
in digging foundations for houses; beside the 
usual ammonites and other shells, fossils of the 
seal, the porpoise, shark and other fish; as well as 
those of reptiles, crocodiles, &c., have been met 
with. 

The shark may have caught his prey among 
the columns of our courts of law; the lazy whale 
has floated in the pleasant sun shine on the sur- 
face of the sea, where now are our busiest haunts; 
oyster beds have grown upon in our streets; seals, 
sufficient to furnish all Richmond with caps, once 
swam and dived in the place where tall houses 
stand ; shoals of herrings, or porpoises, may have 
met over the capital, in solemn conclave, to de- 
cide upon the destiny of their race, or to make 
laws for its regulation; and the rapacious croco- 
dile, with his devouring jaws, may have crawled 
out to sun himself on such an island as the top 
of Richmond Hill, and made his home in the 
play-ground where children now shout in boyish 
sport. 


Not only is Richmond thus well placed, but 
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its situation is favorable also, from its being built 
on high hills, above the low grounds where 
sickness might prevail, far from the region 
where malaria exerts its deleterious agency 
in producing remittent bilious fevers, with 
no low marshy soil near it, and no mingling 
of salt water and fresh in its river to pro- 
duce disease, or at least, give a tendency to 
ill health, it stands (from its situation considered 
in every respect) a place marked out for good 
health. 

Again: as many diseases in a city arise from 
deficient sewerage, or from dirty streets, and the 
consequent accumulation of filth, the peculiar 
situation of Richmond renders her exempt from 
these causes; not that her streets are swept by 
authority, but from her position as acity of many 
hills, her streets are all more or less inclined, 
and are swept clear by every shower that falls. 
It is, indeed, astounding to see with what force 
the waters pour down her streets, and how tho- 
roughly the work is done by them. Were it not 
for these scavenger showers, the accumulations, 
acted on by a hot sun, would certainly produce 
much sickness of a dangerous character. 

Although there are many springs and wells in 
and around Richmond, the supply of water for 
the city is taken from the river itself, by means 
of water works and reservoirs. 

The many springs and wells which supplied 
the city before the river supply was obtained, do 
not furnish such pure water, being saturated by 
passing through beds of marl, or deposits of 
sand containing iron ore, and various other min- 
eral substances. The river water, if it was al- 
ways clear and free from sediment, would be of 
the very best kind. and when clear, no water can 
surpassit. Ithas been found that this water and 
that of the Mississippi, are best for long voyages ; 
keeping pure for a long time in distant and hot 
climates. 

We have made some experiments on the river 
water, and that of various wells and springs in 
the city, to ascertain which would be most whole- 
some to drink, and also to find out whether the 
waters of the reservoir could be injured by pass- 
ing through lead pipes. 

In speaking of the geology of Richmond, we 
omitted to mention that iron, and perhaps other 
metals also, were found in the sands, &c., con- 
stituting the surface. When the sea waves broke 
over this part of the country, the water itself, 
and the foree with which it was moved, rubbed 
down elevated points, and strewed the materials 
thus loosened, over the bed of the ocean. In 
this manner, veins of iron ore were crumbled to 
pieces on the surface, and their contents scatter- 
ed far and wide; all through this section of coun- 
try, we find iron disseminated in the soil, and asa 
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consequence, chalybeate springs are found where 
no iron ore in veins exists. 

The water of the springs and wells of the city, 
so far as we have examined them, contain acids 
that act on lead and other metals,; they like- 
Wise contain compounds of lime, some of them 
possess a good deal of alum, and others are cha- 
lybeate in character. The city spring and the 
water of the capitol square, act strongly and read- 
ily on lead. Even the water of those springs as 
it passes from the pipes, if tested carefully, shows 
the presence of lead in small quantities, and this 
is much more apparent, if it be permitted to stand 
awhile in a leaden vessel, or if that metal be in 
any way placed in contact with it. 

The water of the reservoir, if tested after it 
has passed through the iron and lead pipes of the 
city, will be found to contain no trace of lead 
whatever, although some lime will be found in 
it, and an abundance of organic matter. When 
filtered, to separate these last from it, no water 
can be purer or more wholesome to drink. 

The climate of a place is its air, and must be 
considered under its temperature in the cold of 
winter and the heat of summer, under its mois- 
ture or dryness in the amount of rain that falls, 
and in its prevailing winds. No city can be bet- 
ter placed than Richmond in point of climate: 
It is exempt from those cool, cutting winds that 
render many of our northern towns dangerous 
winter residences to invalids; its northern breezes 
are mild and tempered. Neither has it the hot 
and malarious air of the towns farther south, vor 
is it liable to that scourge of many southern ci- 
ties, Yellow Fever. It is not too much elevated 
by propinquity to the mountains, to render its 
winter cold excessive in degree, or long contin- 
ued : nor is itexposed to the miasmatic influences 
that prevail on the low sea coast around Norfolk. 

But in the central climate of the State. neither 
north nor south, midway between the mountain 
air and that of the sea coast, it lies in that first 
medium, most favorable to the health and lon- 
gevity of its inhabitants. 

The latitude of Richmond is 37° 39°17” north; 
the longitude 77° 27' 28” west. It lies on the 
same parallel with Grenada, in Spain, with the 
island of Sicily, and with the city of Aleppo, in 
Asia. Owing however to the difference between 
the climates of places lying on the same parallel 
in Europe and America, Richmond has by no 
means the hot and often sickly atmosphere that 
exists in those situations. 

We have been furnished with the observations 
made upon the climate of Richmond, for the hy- 
grometrical year, ending August, 1851.. They 
were furnished us by Mr. David Turner of this 
city, aud were made by him for the use of the 
Smithsonian Institute : 
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Ther. Barome- |Cloud-, Rain. 
1859. ters. iness. | 
August, 77 29 837 4.4 | 7.59 
September.) 69.9' 29.953 3.4 | 4.24 
October, 59.5, 29.945 a 7 a 
November, | 53.4) 29.973 4.3 | 2.85 
December, | 44.3) 29.963 | 5.2 | 5.02 
1851. 
January, 43.9; 30.011 3.7 |. 43 
February, | 49.2 30.113 4.3 | 3.62 
March, 51.3, 29.962 3.7 | 6.26 
April, 57.9) 29.850 4.5 | 5.46 
May, 69.2} 29 962 3.7 | 2.83 
June, 74.8) 29.885 42 | 2.21 
July, 80.1; 29.846 5.3 | 2.44 
An. Mean, | 60°.8, 29,941 in. 14.06 (42,92 inch. 





In expressing the degree of cloudiness, 10 sig- 
nifies sky entirely covered, 0 perfectly clear. 

The habits of the people of Richmond are cer- 
tainly favorable to health; because they are not 
a laborious people, nor do they at all deprive 
themselves of pleasure or sport of any kind. 
They are active and fond of all kinds of enjoy- 
ment, and endeavour to pass life with as little 
care as possible. The various clubs formed in 
the city for quoit pitching, and the avidity with 
which amusements are sought after, show them 
to be a pleasure loving people. 

In the summer, all who can do so, leave Rich- 
mond for the watering places or for the country ; 
and this annual journey, very much tends to re- 
cruit the delicate, and to keep in health those 
who undertake it. 

The travel to and from the distant spring, 
where bad water is drank for the sake of good 
health. strengthens the languid frame, and quick- 
ens the feeble pulse ; and the valuable qualities 
of the water as a fountain of health are trumpet- 
ed forth by those who have received benefit from 
the journey, and echoed by others interested in 
keeping up the reputation of the watering place. 
Each spring is esteemed a vast reservoir of patent 
medicine, prepared by the beneficent Deity, for the 
benefit of the real or supposed sufferer, and for 
speculators to make money by. 

Mineral springs are no doubt of much value 
in many cases, yet they are chiefly valuable in 
proportion to the Jength and roughness of the 
road leading to them ; and to a patient, able to 
undertake the journey, the rough jolting and the 
plain fare, with the necessary scramble to obtain 
a proper share of it, must be beneficial. The 
change of scene, absence of care, new associates, 
and firm belief in the virtues of the spring. work 
wonders in the curable cases of disease. 

A rail road leading up to one of these health- 
giving springs, would very much destroy its repu- 
tation, by making iteasy of access, and thus pre- 
venting the beneficial journey. 





The cunning monks, the physicians of former 
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times, understood this principle well, and often 
sent a dyspeptic or hypochondriaeal person a 
long journey on footor on horseback ; called him 
a pilgrim instead of a patient; and instead of im- 
pressing him with firm faith in some distant and 
bad tasted water, persuaded him that prayers 
put up to a certain saint. in some imaginary holy 
place, would work acure. In each ease, it was 
necessary that the prayer should be said and the 
water drank at the fountain head; the water be- 
ing. in general, sigually inefficacious if drank at} 
home ; and the saint, although supposed to be in | 
Heaven, was totally unable to answer the prayers, | 





unless he had been propitiated by a long journey, | 
or by a severe exertion in dancing on his tomb | 
for a length of time. 

We might be prepared, then, to expect good | 
health among the people of Richmond, and suchis | 
the fact; it is the healthiest city of its size in Ame- | 
rica, and, perhaps, in the world. ‘The deaths are | 
about 1 in70, while in many other cities of its pop- 
ulation, the deaths are 1 in 35. We have collected 
statistics of the comparative healthfulness of vari- | 
ous cities in this country and in L:urope; and we | 
offer them to show the correctness of the assertion 
made concerning the healthy condition of Rich- | 
mond: Philadelphia loses 1 in 45 every year; | 
Glasgow, 1 in 44; Geneva, | in 43; Boston, 1 in | 
41; London, 1 in 40; New York, 1 in 37; | 
Charleston, 1 in 36; Baltimore. 1 in 35; Paris, 1 | 
in 32; Madrid, 1 in 29; Naples, ] in 28; Rome, 
1 in 25; aud Liverpool,1in 19. Nearly 600 per- 
sons die annually in and about Richmond; and, 
as there are about an hundred practitioners of 
medicine in the city, the small average of six 
deaths to each physician, shows either that the 
faculty is more humane here, or more skilful, 
than in other places! 

Among other causes of good health in Rich- 
mond, may be mentioned its grave-yards; they 
are out of the city, and carefully managed, so 
that no injury can result by the decomposition 
of dead bodies. Badly managed cemeteries are 
not only places of burial and repose to the dead, 
but also causes of death to the living; thus mak- 
ing death reproduce itself, and the very means of | 
removing its victims cause others to fall under its 
influence. Richmond, in this respect, is safe; the 
absence of those diseases, which emanations from 
the grave produce, are good proof that its ceme- 
teries are depositaries of the dead only, and not 
places of pestilence for the living. 

Another cause of health, is the want of confi- 
dence in avy of those murderous systems of quack- 
ery that prevail in, and assist to keep down the 
population of many cities. It hasbeen so much 
the custom in Virginia, to expect that a man 
should qualify himsclf before undertaking any 
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The theor.es and practices of this class of men, 
may be considered practical commentaries upon, 
and themselves ardent though secret advocates of, 
the doctrines of Malthus, who taught that ex- 
cess of population is dangerous to a State, and 
should, by all means, be checked. 


Their confident assertions of the power to heal, 


their unblushing effrontery when exposed, and 


their vituperative assaults on all who differ from 
them in opinion, remind us strongly of those re- 
ligious impostors who have diffused a false creed 

incere, but weak minded men. Requir- 
ing belief in the opinions and writings of their 
founder, exacting fees from all who give them 
credence, and yet recklessly destroying life, they 
are more merciless than the followers of the 
Arabianimpostor. With aslight alteration, their 
war-cry is similar to that which Mohammed and 
his madmen uttered to the nations they attacked, 
“The Koran, Tribute and Death.” 

Disease has never had much sway here; no 
violent epidemic has ever invaded the city; one 
or two cases of yellow fever have appeared since 
ts beginning, and the cholera exhibited itself in 
1832, and in 1849, yet excited more fear than its 
actual victims would justify. There is nothing 
in the geological formations, or in the habits of 
the people, to make us think that cholera will 
ever prevail extensively in Richmond. An occa- 
sional alarm of it, would be salutary by causing 
a universal cleansing of houses and streets, and 
impressing the necessity for care upon the minds 
of the community. 

There is no other epidemic that has had power, 
except those which affect children. In fact, 
while it is generally admitted that adults enjoy 
good health, Richmond is supposed to be very 
fatal to infants. This mistake arises from the 
fact, that the diseases incident to children ina 
healthy place, occur here, and that adults escape 
such influences, from having been previously 
seasoned. We allude to those epidemic conta- 
gious affections that invade infancy, as scarlet 
fever, measles, &c., whose fatality appears great 
when no other disease prevails, and which adults 


escape by having been once subject to them. 


By comparison, then, these affections are con- 
sidered dangerous, because of the absence of 
other complaints; and they are most likely to 
invade and destroy infant life because adults are 
not liable to them. 

The summer is the healthiest season of the 
year in Richmond; the change of season from 
cold to warm in thespring, and the reverse change 
in autumn, produce disease chiefly among the 
aged and the very young. The month of June 





responsible office that their waut of success may 


produces most sickness among the young, after 
which, good health reigns. 
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What effect coal smoke in winter, and the 
abundant dust of summer has on health, is not 
known; an irritation of the breathing appa- 
ratus might be expected, and an aggravation of 
lung disease might be looked for; yet there is no 
great abundance of this class of cases met with 
in practice. Proper care in cleansing the streets 
and in using coal fires, would prevent even these 
germs of disease. 

Upon the whole, then, apart from the epidemic 
diseases of children, and this class of affections 
among adults, Richmond is almost perfectly 
healthy ; and, including them, stands first on the 
list of cities in point of health. And, as the same 
causes are continually acting in and around it, we 
may consider that it has been, is now, and always 
will be, a place where the Goddess of Health has 
set up her shrine, and made her place of abode. 

(Continuation of Chapter in next number.) 





TO MADELINE. 


Oh, lady! if until this hour 
I’ve gazed in those bewildering eyes, 
Yet never owned their touching power, 
But when thou could’st not hear my sighs, 
It has not been that love has slept 
One single moment in my soul, 
Or that on lip or look I kept 
A stern and stoicai control ; 
But that I saw, but that I felt, 

In every tone and glance of thine, 
Whate’er they spoke, where’er they dwelt, 
How small, how poor a part was mine, 

And that I deeply, dearly knew— 
That hidden, hopeless love confessed— 
The fatal words would lose me too 
Even the weak friendship I possessed. 


And so, [ masked my secret well ; 
The very love within my breast 
Became the strange but potent spell 
By which I forced it into rest. 
Yet there were times, I scarce no how, 
These eager lips refrained to speak— 
Some kindly smile would light thy brow, 
And I grew passionate and weak ; 
The secret sparkled at my eyes 
And Love but half repressed its sighs, 
Then had I gazed an instant more, 
Or dwelt one moment on that brow, 
1 might have changed the smile it wore 
To what perhaps it weareth now, 
And spite of all I feared to meet, 
Confessed that passion at thy feet. 
To save my heart, to spare thine own, 
There was one remedy alone— 
I fled, I shunned thy very touch; 
It cost me much, oh Goii, how much! 
But if some burning tears were shed, 
Lady! I let them freely flow, 
At least, they left unbreathed, unsaid 
A worse and wilder woe. 


But now—now that we part indeed, 
And that I cannot think as then, 





That as I wish, or as I need, 
I can return agiin,— 
Now that for months, perhaps for years, 
(I see no limit in my fears,) 
My home shall be some distant spot 
Where thou, where even thy name is not, 
And since I shall not see the frown 
Such wild, mad language must bring down, 
Could I—albeit I might not sue 
In hope to bend that steadfast will, 
Could I have breathed this word adieu, 
And kept my secret still! 


Doubtless you know the Hebrew story— 
The tale’s with me a favorite one— 
How Raphael left the Courts of Glory, 
And walked with Judah’s honored son, 
And how the twain together dwelt, 
And how they talked upon the road, 
How often too they must have knelt 
As equals to the same kind God ; 
And still the mortal never guessed 
How much and deeply he was blest. 
Till when—the Angel’s mission done— 
The spell which drew him earthwards riven— 
The lover saved—the maiden won— 
He plumed again his wings for Heaven— 
Oh, Madeline! as unaware, 
Thou hast been followed everywhere, 
And girt and guarded by a love 
As warm, as tender in its care, 
As pure, aye, powerful in prayer % 
As any saint above. 
Like the bright inmate of the skies, 
It only looked with friendly eyes, 
And still had worn th’ illusive guise, 
And thus at least been half concealed, 
But at this parting, painful hour 
It spreads its wings, it shows its power, - 
And stands like Raphaél revealed. 


More, Lady, I would wish to speak, 
But it were vain and words are weak, j 
And now that I have bared my breast, 
Perchance thou wilt infer the rest. 
So, so, farewell! I need not say a 
I look, I ask for no reply, 
The cold and scarcely pitying Nay 
[ read in that unmelted eye. 
Yet one dear favor let me pray— 
Days, months—however slow to me— 
Must drag at last their length away, 
And I return, if not to thee, 
At least to breathe the same sweet air 
That woos thy lips and waves thy hair: 
Oh, then, these daring lines forgot— 
Look, speak as thou badst read them not, 
And 1 had never traced a word 
More than would please thee to have heard. 
So, dearest, may I still retain 
A right I would not lose again 
For all that gold or guilt can buy, 
Or all that Heaven itself deny— 
A right such love deserves to claim 
Of seeing thee in friendship’s name. 
Give me but this, and still at whiles 
A portion of thy faintest smiles, 
It were enough to bless: 
I may not, dare not ask for more 
Than boon so rich and yet so poor, 
But | should die with less. 



























AGLaus. 
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FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, March, 1852. 


Your correspondent in his letter of June 1851, published 
in the July number of the Messenger, commenced with an 
expression of surprise that twelve months had elapsed 
without another violent commotion from which France 
would issue with new political and perhaps social insti- 
tutions. The political portion of the same letter ended 
with the prophecy that “a Coup d’ Etat would take place 
as soon as M, Bonaparte believed, that by a discreet use 
of his executive power, he had placed in all the important 
posts of the army of Paris, officers devoted to himself.” 

These extracts show two things. Ist. That your cor- 
respondent had no faith whatever in the stability of French 
Institutions as then organizéd and administered. 2nd. 
That he anticipated another revolution to be accomplish- 
ed by a Coup d’ Liat on the part of Louis Napoleon. You 
need not be informed that the events of the 2nd of De- 
cember last have justified his opinions and fulfilled his 
prophecy. Without going too minutely into particulars 
already familiar to every intelligent reader on both sides 
of the Atlantic, it is sufficient to state that the Republic 
of 1848 ceased to exist, de facto, from the moment that 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was elected to the presidency. 
It had, indeed, before that event, been fatally “ wounded in 
the house of its friends.”” The insane attack of the Red 
Republicans upon the National Assembly on the 15th of 
May, in violation of every principle of liberty and law, 
and in worse than despotic contempt of universal suf- 
frage—though nominally in behalf of freedom—was, of 
itself, a blow from which the Republic never recovered. 
But the “ unkindest,”’ deadliest “cut of all’? was when 
these same Red Republicans, offended with the Assembly 
for having disorganized the National workshops, met to- 
gether on the 23rd of June, and, “in the dead waste and 
middle of the night” vowed, though all France should 
swim in blood, to enter at once upon full civil war. We 
all know the result of that vow. The thought of it is 
enough 


“To make a grin of fiendish glee 
Run round and round through hell.” 


We all know that for four days and nights, Paris, gay, 
beautiful Paris, glittering like a crystal among the cities 
of the earth, was torn asunder and drenched in its own 
blood. We know that the poor paralyzed Republic had 
to be delivered over, body and soul, into the hands of a 
inilitary dictator ; and we know, too, that after the insur- 
rection was quelled, and the blood staunched, and the 
very stones of the street were crying out for vengeance, 
thousands of the ignorant, deluded insurgents were torn 
away from their homes, and without even the show 
of a trial transported for life, and, finally, we know that 
the cruel though perhaps necessary dictatorship of Ca- 
vaignac ceased only by the voluntary election on the part 
of the people of another dictator a thousand fold more 
detestable than the first, in the present Chef de /’Etat. I 
say another dictator, because from the moment of Louis 
Napoleon’s election, he resolved to be not only the head 
of the State, but the State itself. He was subjected, it 
is true, from time to time, to various checks; he was at 
last refused even the money which he demanded for his 
private purse ; but this availednothing. He knew how to 
“labor and to wait,” if not how to “ suffer and be strong.” 
He knew in fact the secret of a “masterly inactivity.” 
But if he were inactive not so his consociates. Quietly, 
without observation, the immense centralized power of 


the government was steadily at work Napoleonizing the 
|whole country. Prefects, sub-prefects, mayors, school- 
masters, and sub-schoolmasters even, were removed by the 
}score; and every corps of the National Guard which was 
so much as suspected of disaffection was instantly dis- 
‘solved. Meanwhile nearly a third of France was kept in 
‘a state of siege; and as for the numerous ministries they 
‘led a Kilkennian life with often enough a Kilkennian re- 
‘sult. Change fellowed change; cabinet followed cabinet ; 
|general replaced general; the Cavaignacs, and Thiers, 
‘and Berryers, and Montalamberts, and Lamoriciéres, and 
|Lamartines, and Larochejaquelins,—Orleanists, Legiti- 
| mists, Socialists, Jesuits,—were left to plot and quarrel at 
their leisure; while Louis Napoleon, keeping, for the 
|most part, his own counsel, remained coiled away in his 
| hole like a cunning spider, watching his various enemies as 
one by one they became entangled in the web which was 
| spread, like a net, over the whole land, until, at last, when 
they were all involved together in one mass of inextrica- 
ble confusion, he pounced upon them in an instant and 
| with a single coup put an end (at least for the moment) to 
| their political existence, and grasped the falling reins of 
| government in his own hands. 





The dispersal of the National Assembly by an armed 
| force and the illegal arrest, imprisonment and subsequent 
| exile of many of its leaders were acts which in them- 
selves excited but little feeling. The people saw that the 
country was being recklesslv sacrificed between the Na- 
| poleonist and anti-Napoleonist parties of the Assembly, 
and when the wretched body was resolved into its ele- 
ments, and dust was returned to dust, there was nobody 
in France so poor as to do it homage. The blackest 
thing in the whole transaction of the President, was the 
deliberate and wilful violation of his oath. But such is 
the low moral standard of France that this was compara- 


| tively unthought of; political corruption being generally 


looked upon here more as a disease than a crime and 
often more as a necessity than either. It was something 
to make the Anglo-Saxon blood glow with pride, under 
these circumstances, to see that the moment the Presi- 
dent’s perjury became known, the British press broke outin 
an almost unanimous protest against the villany ; and that 
the American minister, true to his convictions, and faith- 
ful to his mission, declined all intercourse with the Per- 
jurer till a new election had made him once more the legal 
Executive of the country. 


But it is not my object to discuss nor even to detail the 
events of the last three months. The time for their full 
appreciation has not arrived. We must wait until another 
leaf is turned over in this sad history, and meanwhile let 
this one dry. The great fact of the moment is that the 
French Republic has passed to its grave “ with scarce a 
show of dying,” and we are now in the full honeymoon 
of what the Government papers call “ our new institu- 
tions.”’ The name of the Republic is retained for the 
moment, but that, too, will pass away, and France, whose 
prospects—or, rather, whose hopes were lately so bril- 
liant—will settle down into the veriest despotism of Eu- 
rope. The tri-colored banner stil] floats in the air, but 
the tri-une creed of the Republic, Liberté, Egalité, Fra- 
ternité, no longer insults the passer-by as before, but is ef- 
faced from every public building—though, let us hope, not 
from every private heart—in France. It has not even 
been left upon La Morgue, within whose silent walls there 
is still “ equality,” if not “ liberty and fraternity,” 

The Government of the present moment cannot well 
be defined. It shrinks from analysis. In one sense, at 
least, it is a democracy ; for it sprung directly from the 
people. But for all intents and purposes it is an Empire; 
and since scarcely any thing true can be said of France 
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without asserting a paradox, we may as well call it at| what is called in America a “ fixed fact.” It gleams 
once a Democratic Empire. Yet why bother ourselves | through the surrounding darkness, 

about names? Democracy, Empire, Republic, Monar- 
chy, Kingdom—call it what we will, the naked, disgusting “ Fair as a star when only one 
fact remains, that the Government of France at this mo- Is shining in the sky.” 

ment is the Government of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Voila tout! It is he, the “ Prince-President,” who, by | But though the suffrage is universal, it is far from free, 


the express terms of the Constitution, originates, sanc- | [t js exercised everywhere with fear and trembling. In 
tions, and promulgates all laws. It is he who declares fact, throughout France a ballot is almost as dangerous 
war, and makes treaties of peace and alliance; and it is|to handle as a bullet. Every elector is marked and num- 
he who is commander-in-chief of the Army and the Navy.|bered. If he votes for the Powers that be—or to speak 
There are Ministers, it is true; but they are “ dependent | more accurately, since all authority is vested in one man— 
only on the Executive Power.” There is a Senate; but | for the Power that is, he is safe ; if not, if being Republi- 
it must be convoked by the President, and can be pro- can, and living in a nominal Republic, he ventures tocast 
rogued at his will. There is a Legislative Body, but it| a republican vote, he is at once registered among the sus- 
can only discuss and vote without having any power of pect. The spies which swarm over the land like locusts, 
initiative, and canbe dissolved by the President at his own | take note of him, and one of these fine mornings, if he is 
good pleasure. There are Councillors of State, but they | not more careful, he will find himself booked and ticketed 
are appointed and removed by the President. There is a/ for Cayenne. As soon as the day was appointed for the 
High Court of Justice, but it can only act by Executive | election of the Corps Legzs/atif, intimation was thrown 
decree. Thus all the branches of the government are but | out in the servile Patrie that in order to secure the unity 
so many wheels—I had almost committed a bull and said | and permanence of “our new Institutions,” the Govern- 
so many fifth wheels—of the imperial chariot. It would | ment, actuated by the most paternal and patriotic senti- 
be as well to say, perhaps, that Louis Napoleon's idea of! ments, would kindly take the nomination of candidates 
a Government, is that of Jack Downing, “ one big wheel, | upon itself. The audacity of this suggestion surprised 
and that a smasher.” That the chief of the state cares | even those who had been accustomed to look upon the 
little about the subordinate departments isevident notonly | President as Audacity itself. But surprises were the 
from the spirit of the man and the terms of his new Con-| order of the day, and had the suggestion been that every 
stitution, but above all from the fact that from the hour candidate should qualify himself for eligibility by kissing 
of the Coup d’ Etat, to the hour that now is—without wait- | the great toe of the political Pope, I am not sure that any 
ing, at first, for the vote of the people to which he had | one would have seriously resisted it. 

appealed, nor since, for the organization of the Govern-| [n due time the electoral event, which had so consider- 
ment which he created,—he has manifested the most in-| ately cast its shadow before, took place, and every district 
decent haste in performing whatever acts and establishing | in France was notified that the Honorable Monsieur So- 
whatever laws please his fancy, by special decree. Among | and-so, or the distinguished Count Such-an-one was the 
the most notable instances of this absolutism, are his in-| patent Government candidate for those parts. and must 
famous decrees touching the Orleans property, and the| be supported by all the united influence of the Prefects, 
decree scarcely less infamous concerning the Press. The | Sub-Prefects, Mayors, and what not, there and therea- 
former was received with acry of indignation throughout | bouts. Although resistance to such officious interference 
the country, as violating the first principles of honesty ; | with private duties must have been the first instinct of 
while the latter, placing the press at the mercy of Execu-| every honest und independent mind in the country, the 
tive caprice, and depriving its conductors of the right of| people were informed by the semi-official press that in the 
trial by jury, is looked upon by all enlightened men as an present case any such resistance would be considered as 
insult to the age in which we live. A decree equally ar-| an act of hostility to the Government :—and hostility to 
bitrary has since been published depriving ad/ political | the present Government is no joke. The official announce- 
offenders of the right of trial by jury. Itis probable that | ment of the Executive contained no threat, but merely 
all these things would have been done even had the Gov- | appealed to the patriotism of the people. But some of 
ernment been fully organized; but they certainly could | the provincial Prefects, resolved to out-Napoleon Napole- 
not have been done without discussion, and it is possible | on, put the insolent threat of the press into official shape 
that in each instance the decrees would have been, at| and frightened a large portion of the electors, if not out 
least, modified. But let no man deceive himself; Louis | of their wits, at least out of their votes. One of the Pre- 
Napoleon has no idea of having any of his plans modi-| fects classed those who should vote independently with 
fied. He permits discussion and has instituted a Corps | those who should vote fraudently, and threatened both 
Legislatif for that ostensible purpose ; but, in the first} parties with the same wrath to come. The result of all 
place the discussion must never be published, nor even | this wretched bullying and chicanery is, that in the coun- 
reported; aud, in the next place, it must never lead to any- | try but five or six opposition candidates have been elect- 
thing. The country has been told, distinctly enough,| ed; and even in Paris, where the threats were but semi- 
many times, that the President wants nobody in his coun-| official, the Government has been defeated but in one in- 
sels who does not fully agree with him in opinion. He! stance. Whatshall be said of such facts? They contain 
has no idea of hearing both sides; so that, at best, the | a confession of weakness, and want of confidence, on the 
debates of the new assembly will be but a mockery and a| part of the Prince-President, which is most significant. 
farce, and the body itself a solemnly constituted impos-| Restoring universal suffrage to the people after a Coup 
ture. In fact, instead of being a Corps Legislatif, it will| d’Etat more remarkable than any other which has oc- 
be a Legislative Corpse. It is probable that such state-| curred in the history of any country, was an act of cour- 
ments may seem to you somewhat exaggerated. But|age and confidence worthy of the great Napoleon him- 
ajas! they fall short of the truth. I cannot offer you bet-| self: and I believe that if the Chef de l’ Etat had, in the 
ter proof than is afforded by the President and his satel- spirit of this act, allowed the suffrage, thus fully restored, 
lites in respect to the late election of members of the afore- | to be freely exercised, he would still have been supported 
said Corps. You are aware that the Constitution, fol-| by almost the whole people. Such a course, moreover, 
lowing the initiative of the Coup d’ Etat, reestablished uni-| would have entitled him to a certain degree of respect 
versal suffrage. This is certainly a “ great fact,” if not! throughout the world. I incline to think, moreover, that 
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it might have attracted to his counsels a class of men far 
superior to those who now environ him. But of this last 
point lam by no means sure. Honest men are scarce 
every where, and Louis Napoleon is no Diogenes to find 
or even to seek for them. Some one remarked lately that 
every man in France past forty years of age was corrupt. 
There is too much truth inthe remark. It is certainly im- 
possible to find a political man of any note in the coun- 
try, whose robes are not darkened by some foul stain. 
The whole atmosphere is thick with a corruption which 
seems to have been exhaled from every inch of the soil, 
and through every period of the country’s history. The 
nafion is steeped in iniquity, its “ blood” seems to have 
“crept through scoundrels ever since the flood.’”’” The old 
monarchy was corrupt; the first Republic was corrupt; 
the Restoration was corrupt; Louis Philippe was cor- 
rupt; the late.Republic was corrupt; and the mongrel 





government of to-day is based upon corruption. What 
the nation needs is moral regeneration. 
intelligence, no lack of talent, no lack of industry, no lack 
of material resources, to form the basis of a truly great 
country ; butit has lack, fearful, fatal lack of the one thing 
needful—integrity. And while this is the state of things 
no sound, durable government is possible. The miserable 


of Government, may, and probably will, last for a few sad 


It has no lack of | 


- 


mistaken himself for a candle, and was about to extinguish 
himself; fancy bob-tailed coats and tight trowsers, making 
aman appear like an imperfect link between the turkey 
and the ourang-ontang ; blue satin trowsers with greenish 
trimmings, in remote imitation of blue-bottomed flies; 
crimson jackets with bright yellow buttons gparkling all 
over them like fireworks ; enormous shirt collars intended 
to flank one’s cheeks as with a brace of barricades : these, 
and an infinite variety of similar extravagancies, were to 
be seen at almost every corner. The season having blos- 
somed in this way, soon began to display its fruits. The 
walls of the metropolis were placarded in every direction 
with attractive bills, announcing the opening of the Mask 
Balls. The Valentino, The Casino, The Prado, The Pa- 
ganini, The “ Wauxhall,” and about a hundred other es- 
tablishments, including the great Opera itself, and the 
Opera Comique, set their houses in order for a golden 
harvest. Commencing their revels at midnight, and con- 
tinuing them till six o’clock in the morning, they offered 
temptations to “ fast young men,” to “advanced”’ young 
women, and especially to hopeful young students, which 
were irresistible. As a general rule, Paris is as quiet after 
midnight, as a country town. MRoués from London—and 


‘even from New York and New Orleans—complain of this 
Napoleonocracy which to-day arrogates to itself the name | as being behind the age. 


The consecration of the whole 
night to frolic, is interesting in Paris, therefore, both as a 


struggling years; but the worm of destruction is even | novelty, and as furnishing Young France, and to a certain 
now in its sceptre, and death, violent death, stares it in ‘extent, Young England and Young America, a rare op- 


the face. 


| portunity of development. Be sure, the opportunity is 


And now, after painting this gloomy sketch of the po- | embraced ; and every quarter of Puris, within and without 
litical state of France, by what art may I transport | the Barriers, presents a new and unaccustomed aspect. 


either your attention or my own, to the gay scenes of the 
Jate Carnival? It is plain, I must first supply my palette 
with brighter colours. Well, the task is not an unpleasant 
one ; for, though the gilded fooleries of the season have 


| During the early part of evening, the shops of the costum- 
| ters are crowded with impatient customers, trying every 
| article of disguise which they can lay hands on, and tor- 
| menting the poor undisguised showman, and the fussy 


little to interest, and nothing to fascinate me, they never- | little wife, who has rushed to his assistance, until they 


theless, do afford some relief to the sombre masquerade 
of politics. And, after all, but for the fact that the great 
dissolving picture of society changed thus often 


“From grave to gay, from lively to severe. ” 


human life would be but one long insupportable ennui. I 
am disposed, therefore, to accept these changes, however 
extreme ; and if sometimes the passing scenes are not par- 
ticularly adapted to elevate or ennoble the mind, to con- 
sole myself with the poet’s hope that “ There’s a good 
time coming, ’’ when mankind will be at once more ration- 
al and more cheerful. 

The first indication of Carnival time in Paris, is the sud- 
den appearance, about six weeks before Lent, at the doors 
and windows of innumerable shops, of an endless variety 
of grotesque costumes. The love of the French for the 
purely fantastic and ridiculous, which seems to be a na- 
tional passion, finds here ample scope and verge enough. 
This taste is plainly enough indicated the year through, 
in their toy and print-shops ; but, the extent to which itis 
displayed during the season, devoted par excellence to its 
development, is incredible. ‘The whole fun of the thing, 
is found in its absurdity. In passing from shop to shop, 
and examining the various masques intended toconceal the 
human face divine, I could see none which indicated either 
imagination, wit, or genuine humour. There was enough 
and to spare of the merely incongrous and absurd, and 
not a little of the absolutely disgusting; but nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing of any artistic or even historic intere=t. 
A little round mask with a long red nose running out from 
it, like a gib-boom, and asserting its entire independence 
of the other features; a distorted countenance enclosed, 
as ina parenthesis, between two donkey’s ears ; an im- 
mense pointed hat, making the wearer look as it he had 





wish themselves in the middle of Lent. From 10 o’clock 
to midnight, groups of masquers are found rollicking 
through the principal streets, blowing penny trumpets, 
and making all kinds of hideous noises, in imitation of bird 
and beast; dancing improvised polkas and waltzes on 
the pavement; clustering together in friendly wine-shops ; 
rushing out-again to salute if not to embrace the first pas- 
ser-by ; (so that he be not a gendarme ;) and finally char- 
tering a lot of cabs and coaches, and, some of the creatures 
inside and some out, driving through the streets at a furi- 
ous rate, and making night hideous with their frightful 
clamour. No part of Paris contributes more liberally to 
this rampant, reckless scene of frolic and dissipation, than 
the Quartier Latin.—the quarter of the “Students.” 
These incipient Savans enter into the thing with an en- 
thusiasm all their own. Carnival is their red-letter sea- 
son; not that their studies during the rest of the year are 
so severe as to call for any such violent reaction, but rather 
because the constant attendance upon Prado during the 
winter, and the Chaumiére, and the Closerie des Lilas, 
during the summer, and the Cafés Concerts at all sea- 
sons, becomes at last wearisome and ennuyant,—in fact, 
becomes too much like work. Contriving, then, to have 
his quarterly remittance arrive at the right moment to pre- 
pare for the numerous expenses of the frolic, the student 
forgets for the time, his law, his medicine, and his philos- 
ophy, and gives himself entirely up to what he calls the 
“ solemnities of the season.’’ Accompanied by his petite, 
whom he tricks out, usually,en garcon with pink or blue 
satin trowsers, and upperworks of embroidered maslin, 
he flies about fromm ball to ball, night after night, until the 
very eve,—or, rather, the very dawn of Lent, when you 
may find hin (still supported by his petife) standing up- 
right in an open carriage, his hair streaming in the wind, 
the frost pecking at his nose, and he urging on the driver— 
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whose eyes, like those of the day, are but half open—to 
make all haste to be in time for the Descent from Cour- 
tille. 

The most fashionable and the most frequented of the 
Mask Balls, is the Opera, which is in operation every Sa- 
turday night—or, rather, every Sunday morning—of the 
season. The Opera is the favorite resort of the Cockney. 
Not that he often hides his proud English. face under a 
mask; that would be condescension indeed! but he likes 
to be “there to see.”” And as the prevailing idea in 
France is, that the chief component part of an Englishman 
is gold, he is always welcome. Arrayed in his suit of 
solemn black, elaborately relieved by a stiff white cravat, 
along white vest, and very tight white gloves, he stalks 
up and down the brilliant saloons, jostled now this way 
and now that; accosted ifngt affectionately “ saluted” by 
innumerable lorettes ; knocked about like a shuttlecock 
by dancers, who are only too willing to play the part of | 
battledores; compelled to stand coffee, ices, bouquets 
sweetmeats and grog Americain, to young danseuses, 
whom he never saw before, and having lifted their masks, 


and the Descent from Courtille, and I have done. The 
grand upshot of the Carnival season was formerly to be 
seen on Dimanche and Mardi-gras. The Procession of 
the Beuf Gras on those days, used to be a great event. 
The Beeuf Gras is a great event even now. The rest of 
the affair has become “ small by degrees ” and“ miserably 
less.’’ The immense procession of former times, com- 
posed of innumerable masquers in magnificent costume ; 
a brilliant cortege of gilded chariots and private carriages, 
drawn by full-blooded coursers, and containing, if not the 
élite, much of the wealth and beauty of Paris, and finally, a 
numerous and brilliant cavalcade, no longer appears. The 
show of the last Dimanche and Mardi-gras consisted 
simply of the Boeuf Gras himself, waddling like a gout- 
stricken Alderman through the streets, and followed by 
what was called a symbolical mythological procession, 
| made wp of two or three tawdry chariots and a locomotive 
| bouquet. This last, however, was really curious, and look- 





,|ed like a small flower garden from the Tuileries, which 


had become tired of remaining for so many years in one 


| place, and had improved the present occasion to “ go out 


never wishes to see again; finding everything trop cher | for a walk.” 


and nothing assez bon: he resolves, nevertheless, not to 
go home till morning; and when at last morning comes, 
you may see him crawling down the Boulevards to Meu- 
rice’s or the Hotel d’ Albion, solitary and alone, the | 


very picture of Charles Matthews’ “ Used up Man.” As | 
. . . | 
for the figure which an American cuts in such a scene, | 


with his sharp, knowing face, long straight hair, turn- 
down collar, everlasting gold chain, and go-ahead deter- 
mination to see all that is to be seen, hear all that is to be 
heard, drink all that is to be drank, and do all that is to 
be done,—I generously leave that for an Englishman to de- 
scribe. But no pen born of goose or Gillot—diamond 
pointed or other—can describe the carnival antics of a 
Frenchman. Here again, he shows his insane passion 
for the absurd and grotesque. His one aim is to attain 
the supreme height of the ridiculous; and truth to say he 
doesn’t fall far short-of achieving it. He reminds one of 
the man who “ aimed at nothing, and hit it.”” The Mask 
Ball, then, is his element. He revels in it with an aban- 
don which is past all conception. Helays out his utmost 
nature upon it. Here, at any rate, he is free. Here he 
can “play such fantastic tricks” as please him. Here 
he may lift the light, fantastic toe—if he only can—to the 
heavens. Here, there is nobody to say “thus far and no 
farther.” There are, indeed, a few terrible looking gen- 
darmes, who will not allow poor Yankees to smoke— 
(though they do smoke, notwithstanding)—but given the 
necessary amount of petits verres, and they are as quiet 
as lamp-posts. The genius of the Frenchman, then, has 
full play, and by the light of a myriad jets, we see it in all 
its glory. He races, bouncing and shrieking from room 
to room; he pauses, mid-dance, to turn a somersault; 
he whizzes round upon his heel like a humming-top; he 
leaps upon the back of his neighbor, and performs feats of 
imaginary horsemanship; he attempts all kinds of zoo- 
logical dialects ; he forms a procession, and seizing the 
leader of the Orchestra. carries him shoulder-back, tri- 
umphantly round the hall; he tries to throw his feet 
over the head of his partner; he plays all kinds of 
tricks upon travellers; and in fine, does every unlikely 
thing he can think of—and calls it all fun. If there were 
anything artistic in all this; if there were grace in the 
dance, humour in the disguise, wit in the repartee, drol- 
lery in the joke, there would be fun in it even to me. But 
as it is, either from the force of strong Anglo-American 
associations, or a wrong appreciation of both art and wit, 
the thing appears to me not only “ unprofitable,” but ut- 
terly “stale and flat.” 

A word now about the Procession of the Beuf Gras, 


The Descent from Courtille is the name applied to a 

ceremony @hich comes off on the morning of Ash Wed- 
nesday, and consists in a procession of Masquers from the 
various balls assembling together, in carriages, in the 
little village of Belleville, (just outside the Barrier du Tem- 
ple,) and marching up a long hill in line, and then march- 
ing down agam. Courtil/le is a French word, signi- 
fying a small garden, and was particularly applied, for a 
long time, to the little pleasure gardens outside the Bar- 
rier of Paris. It is probuble, that in former years, the rev- 
ellers, from the Carnival balls, used to meet at some such 
garden, on the heights of Belleville, at the close of the 
season, and that their final descent into Paris at day-break, 
on Ash Wednesday, received the name of the Descent 
from Courtille. 
” The number of Maskers at the rendez-vous last Ash 
Wednesday, was small—not exceeding two or three hun- 
dred. But the people were there by the thousand. 
These last, filled up the middle of the street, while the 
procession marched up one side and down the other. The 
chief sport of the thing appeared to be in the exchange of 
rude gestures, and rude jokes, between the procession and 
the populace. This noisy, but harmless warfare, was car- 
ried on with great spirit; and, as near as I could learn, 
both parties, (as is often the case in more important con- 
tests,) claimed a glorious victory. 





STANZAS. 
ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


Thou art gone where no ills can beset thee 
Whrere friends re-unite ne’er to part; 

Thou art gone ! but I ne’er will forget thee, 
Thine image is graved on my heart. 


Like the warm breath of Springtime, bestowing 
New life on the foliage of earth, 

So affection within my breast glowing 
Sweet musings about thee call forth. 

And I see thee in dreams, with bright spirits 
Whose rapturous anthems arise 

In rich chorus, with saints who inherit 
Their promised rewards in the skies. 


There the arms of the Saviour enfold thee— 
Oh, the thought is a balm for all grief! 
And ’tis thus, yes, ’tis thus I behold thee 





In visions delightful though brief. 


J. M. C. 
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The Death-bed of William the Conqueror. 


AN HISTORIC BALLAD. 


BY MARGARET JUNKIN. 


Old chroniclers relate, that no sooner had the dying 
monarch given utterance to his last will, than his two 
sons, William and Henry—Robert, the eldest, was not 
present—instantly departed to take possession of their 
several inheritances ; leaving with their father, only a few 
Priests and Knights, who fleeing in turn, gave up the 
death-chamber to be rifled by the barbarous attendants. 


Within his ducal city, the haughty Norman lay, 
To pain, and sickness, and remorse, at length a fearful 


prey: 

The brave, stout heart that fiercely beat beneath its coat 
of mail, 

When clashing spear and battle-axe had made the proud- 
est quail— 

Now sunk beneath an unseen shaft, which all the princely 
pride 

Of his renowned and knightly skill, was vain to turn 
aside ; 

The liege-men whom his stern, strong will had long com- 
pelled to bow, 

Beheld their lordly conqueror, himself a vassal now. 

Rich, royal realms were in his gift, and gold, a treasur’d 
hoard, 

Wrung from his victims at the point of his relentless 
sword: 

And with obsequious eagerness that scarce could be re- 
pressed, 

They gathered round the dying King, to hear his last 
bequest: 


Tho’ every energy had waned, and life was burnmg low 

With strange reluctance from his hand he let the sceptre 
80; 

The booty of a life to which with stormy strength he 
clave, 

Was only wrested from his grasp, by the all-conquering 
grave. 


“To him, the fugitive, I leave this fair inheritance— 

Fairest ,and princeliest of all the broad demesnes of 
France ; 

For no desert of his I yield my proud, ancestral claim— 

False to his duty and his word, his honor and his name; 

But for the sake of solemn oaths I may not disavow, 

My ducal coronet should grace a less unworthy brow : 

His wild and vain ambition had far other guerdon won— 

A rebel to my love and laws,—a traitor—not a son! 


“ My realm of England,—nay,my sons,—your loving strife 
forbear, 

Ye press tooclosely round my couch,—aloof! and give me 
air— 

My realm of England hold I not by lineal heritage, 

But by the sovereign right of war which mine own arm 
did wage ; 

The price of years of blood and toil, do I bequeath to 
none— 

Yet would I that this golden head might wear the crownI 
won : 


Vou. XVIJI—28 








God prosper thee! and grant thee such dominion to main- 
tain, 

That so thy heart be spared the sting that gives thy 
Father’s pain. 


“To thee, my youngest-born, I leave treasures, a shining 


store,— 

Restrain thy too impatient will, and seek not now for 
more : 

Thine too shall be the sovereignty, the sceptre and the 
crown, , 

And thou shalt purchase for thyself a name whose high 
renown 

Shall dim thine elder brothers’ fame, and be the boast and 
pride 

Of all who own thy sway, throughout thy kingdoms vast 
and wide: 

Then curb thy thirst for present power,—thy fiery haste 
control,— 

Time, soon enough, will lay the weight of empire on thy 
soul!” 


They waited not with filial care to close their father’s 


eyes, 

But left him midst his dying strife, and flew to seize their 
prize. 

The mutter’d prayers rose hurriedly, around that bed of 
death, 

And knight and baron scarce delayed to hear the parting 
breath,— 

Ere from the royal chamber ‘where the lifeless monarch 
fay, 

They tore the jewels, and the gold, and precious things 
away; 

Suipped of his kingly robes by those who cringed before 
his throne, 

Was England’s mighty conqueror left, dishonored and 
alone. 


Fer hours, in ghastly solitude, forsaken there he lay; 
Who long o'er iron-hearted men, had held imperious 


sway: 

He had ain with bonds of love those natures stern 
to bow, 

Fear—Fear had been the only chain—and that was broken 
now! 

And when with slow, returning shame, they thought upon 
their King 

Abandoned thus, as though he were a loathed and abject 
thing, — 

A priestly train with careless rites back to the chamber 
stole, 

And they who robbed the breathless clay, sang masses 
for the soul! 


No sorrowing kindred came to weep—no mourning friends 
were near— 

No loving, loyal subjects pressed around the lonely bier ; 

None offered from their coffers’ store, rich sums to celebrate 

His sepulture with pageantry of fitting pomp and state : 


And he who held within his grasp, wealth, honor, homage - 


—all— 

Was left with dumb, yet pleading lips, to beg a funeral 
pall; 

He who such broad domains bestowed, and realm and 
kingdom gave, 

From strangers’ pitying charity was doomed to ask—a 
grave! 
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Introductory Address, on Opening the Rich- 
mond Atheneum. 


BY THE HON. JUDGE JOHN ROBERTSON. 
(Published at the request of the Atheneum Committee.) 
Ladies and Gentlemen :— 

The building in which we are assembled was 
originally designed for the education of youth. 
Heneeforth, still dedicated to the purposes of 
instruction, it opens its doors to every class of 
our citizens. 

The genius of improvement, the animating 
spirit of the age, is abroad. Every region of 
our country attests his presence. Nowhere, per- 
haps, has his wonder-working power wrought out 
in as brief a space more striking or happier re- 
sults than in this our Richmond—and boundless 
fields still lie before us, promising yet brighter 
conquests. 

Great, indeed, and numerous, are the blessings 
bestowed by nature and by the hand of enter- 
prise on the favored metropolis of the Old Do- 
minion. Seated at the head of the Atlantic tide, 
the benificent river, whose banks she adorns, and 
whose rightful name shall yet be restored, and 
overshadow that of the Royal Pedant which 
now disgracefully supplants it, daily and hourly, 
like a fond parent, heaps his rich gifts upon her. 
‘Traversing hundreds of miles a territory abound- 
ing in flocks and herds, in corn and wheat, in all 
manner of useful and highly prized plauts, in de- 
licious fruits, in gigantic forests, in fertile fields 
aud grassy meadows, in quarries of lime and slate, 
and mines of lead and of iron, of copper, and 
even of gold—approaching her through inex- 
haustible fields of coal and lofty walls of granite, 
his descending current pours into her lap the col- 
lected treasures of “ our own, our native land,”— 
while his refluent tide surging upwards from the 
great deep, lays at her feet the still more varied 
products of every region of the earth. Nor does 
his bounty stop here; at her command he places 
his own resistless and magic power, endowing 
lifeless machinery with more than human energy, 
and relieving her happy children, her women 
and even her slaves, from the unremitting toils 
which elsewhere harass the bodies and the souls 
of the laboring poor. ; 

Behold again her numerousrailways; her mag- 
nificent canal, whose still lengthening line has al- 
ready passed the barrier of our blue mountains; 
all circulating to and fro in every direction the 
vital streams of commerce. 

Surrounded by a landscape unsurpassed in 
loveliness ; overcanopied by skies bright as those 
of Italy, but not like them exbaling malignant 
airs, behold how like au amphitheatre she ranges 
along the slopes and summits of her sunny hills, 





displaying in high relief to the eye of the dis- 
tant traveller, her commodious and tasteful dwel- 
lings, her lofty spires, her majestic capitol—the 
more majestic for its unpretending simplicity. 

Let us enter its spacious portico. Behold! glit- 
tering beneath the western sun, how the noble 
Powhatan. the great chieftain of Virginian riv- 
ers, bounds and leaps from rock to rock as with 
life and joy at the sight of his bright-eyed favor- 
ite, ever smiling at his approach. 

Cast your eye now towards the Eastern hori- 
zon, and see how calmly and majestically he 
glides on his way to his final home in the broad 
bosom of the ocean, still winding and winding 
around as though half-resolved to turn back upon 
his course; and as one parting from scenes and 
objects of affection, casts “a longing, lingering 
look bebind.” 

Let us descend: we reach the broad area of 
the Capitoline hill. What friend of our Union 
or of Liberty—what Virginian above all, will 
ever approach without a mingled feeling of ven- 
eration and pride, the monument now rising 
on its summit to Virginia’s noblestson? A fond 
and durable token indeed of her love; a needless 
tribute to his fame; for as soon shall the time- 
defying granite which records it crumble into 
dust as his name or his virtues fade from her heart. 

But commercial advantages, aptitude for every 
employment of skill and labor, tasteful embel- 
lishments and enchanting scenery, though ours 
to an extent which leaves us little to ask, are by 
no means all that is worthy the solicitude of an 
enlightened community. Sensible of this our 
city authorities have of late turned their atten- 
tion to subjects of a different, but certainly not 
less interesting character. Seeing us abundantly 
supplied with fountains of wholesome water— 
Heaven’s own life sustaining, health preserving 
gift—they would now minister to that generous 
thirst which rises in our bosoms with the first 
consciousness of life, by opening for us the fresh 
and ever-flowing springs of knowledge. Be- 
holding the constellated lights, which, spangling 
the black overhanging curtain of night, render 
our city if not more brilliant by the contrast, 
more attractive than in the sunniest day, they 
would now hold up the broad lamp of learning ; 
not to shine alone on the elevated mansions of 
the rich, but to gladden with its beams the hum- 
blest huts of poverty and ignorance. 

My allusion, you will readily perceive, is to 
the recent ordinance “providing farther for the 
education of indigent children, and making pro- 
vision for public lectures and libraries.” 

By this ordinance an annual appropriation is 
made for the elementary education of indigent 
children, and for the advancement to a higher 
school, of such as may be selected for their pro- 
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ficiency and good conduet. This building is con- 
verted into an Atheneum; provision made for 
the delivery of public lectures; and for the grad- 
ual acquisition of a scientific library and appara- 
tus. The use of the upper story is given to the 
Virginia Historical Society and the Richmond Li- 
brary Company, and a donation of a small sum 
made to each annually; on condition, however, 
that their respective libraries shall be open to 
every citizen of Richmond. 

None, it is presumed, will question the impor- 
tance of education in general; nor that it is the 
duty of every community—for charity is the 
greatest of duties—to provide food for the minds 
as well as the bodies of those who are unable to 
provide for themselves. Nor will any doubt the 
utility of public lectures as a means of diffusing 
information, who reflect on the influence exerted 
in that way by the philosophers of antiquity ; the 
great reformers of a more modern date; or the 
teachers, scientific, moral, and divine, of every age 
and country. Libraries accessible to the public— 
less intense, perhaps, in their primary effect— 
subserve the same great purpose. and affording 
the means of frequent and leisurely recurrence 
often, make more permanent impressions. 

I will do no citizens of Richmond the in- 
justice to suppose that they can complain of 
the smal! expenditure contemplated by the or- 
dinance. This would be to suppose that they’ 
held education and knowledge in small repute 
indeed, and were not only devoid of charity for 
others, but of that more selfish charity which be- 
gins and ends at home. 

I will not weary you with commentaries upon 
the special provisions of the ordinance. My 
purpose is to deal not so much with the measure 
itself, as with the great objects it is designed to 
promote—mental and moral culture: objects it 
must be conceded of the deepest interest to all ;— 
to woman as well asto man; to the young equally 
with the old; to the poor far more than to the 
rich. Not only are they of universal interest ; 
they present a theme of universal extent: not 
alone the entire circle of the sciences, and the 
boundless fields of literature; not only this “great 
globe itself, and all which it inherit,” nor the my- 
riad worlds above, around, still more stupen- 

dous ;—some 


Whose unfading light 
Has traversed the profound six thousand years, 
Nor yet arrived in sight of mortal things, 


themselves mere specks compared with the trans- 
parent, shoreless, and measureless expanse in 
whose immensity they float and sparkle: not 
alone the material universe itself, in all its sub- 
limity ; but the vast and mighty empires of the 
mind—that viewless spirit which, stretching its 
sceptre over all created things, would soar through 


time and space—would sound the fathomless 
abyss beyond the grave to find out its own future 
and eternal destiny; nay would strain its daring 
eye to view the unapproachable, the uncreated 
Power whose bright effulgence none of mortal 
mould can look upon and live. 

The limits of an introductory address having ref- 
erence toa theme like this. would not permit, had I 
the,rashness to attempt, a full development of its 
minutest branch. Farsimpleristhe task I propose 
to myself of endeavoring to present a rapid sketeh 
of some of the most prominent advantages ac- 
cruing from the cultivation of the mind; to show 
what knowledge has done for man. In approach- 
ing this task, deeply conscious how inadequate 
are my humble powers to do it justice | beg to 
bespeak your kind indulgence; I bespeak it for 
myself—but more for ny cause—for it is the 
cause of moral and intellectual improvement; 
of individual happiness and social security; of 
wisdom and of virtue; of the mind and of the 
heart. 

Can a nobler aspiration rise in the heart of 
man that to perfect so far as his grosser elements 
will allow that portion of his nature, which dis- 
tinguishes him from the brute; which elevates 
him, on the wings of the mind, towards the 
Father of the universe—though still as remote 
as earth from heaven: which many, perhaps 
vain-gloriously, regard as a mysterious emanation 
from the Divine mind; or at least as holding with 
it some undefined affinity, or mysterious com- 
munion; and which the humblest and the wisest 
may well believe to be a separate and spiritual 
being, doomed for a season to a probationary 
union with the body; susceptible of impressions, 
and exposed to temptations through the medium 
of the senses, yet endued with capacity to com- 
prehend good and evil, free to choose between 
them, and destined according to its deserts to an 
immortality of happiness or misery. 

We are told by a sage of old—one young in 
years, but wiser than his elders—himself, as he 
believed under this divine and uncontrollable in- 
fluence, that 

“There is a spirit in man. and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” 

Addison makes his heathen moralist affirm in 
his famed soliloquy, that, **”Tis the Divinity that 
stirs within us ;” and Akenside, in a poem replete 
with noble sentiments and splendid imagery, dis- 
tinetly traces the lineage of all minds from that 
“ Ancient Mind’”’ which he beautifully apostro- 
phises as the Deity himself. 

Altogether imperfect is our knowledge of our 
own nature; utterly inadequate our faculties to 
comprehend, our language to express, the perfec- 
tions of the Most high. Yet piety and philoso- 
phy concur in describing him as a being essen- 








tially, purely, intellectual—not a mere combina- 
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tion—nor personification even of divine qualities : 
that would be to substitute the attributes for the 
Deity; the rays for the luminary :—by an incon- 
gruous metaphor to endow ideal abstractions 
with substantial reality—and life—and thought. 
Not as an embodiment, nor incarnation: for the 
very terms smack of mortality; they are “of 
the earth earthy?” No, they define him as 
an actual, self-existent and eternal spirit, pos- 
sessed of supreme wisdom, and—hence, of ne- 
cessity is it not?—of infinite power and goodness. 

Of infinite power; for as was happily said by 
one of the wisest philosophers. “knowledge is 
power’—and supreme wisdom must therefore 
be infinite power :— 

And of infinite goodness; for to suppose the 
contrary would be to conceive—not a God buta 
monster—an impossible monster; combining di- 
vine perfections with human frailty, or fiend-like 
perverseness. Even human reason, tempest-tost 
by passions, and beset by temptations, struggles 
often successfully against evil; nor is lost, but 
when deceived by some delusive pleasure, or 
imaginary good. A Being inaccessible to temp- 
tation, unmoved by passion, supremely wise, 
must be as incapable of moral obliquity as of 
mental error. No!—supreme wisdom—this prt- 
mary attribute must be the source of truth, and 
good: “ for truth and good are one.” 


Mind, mind alone (bear witness Earth and Heaven) 
The living fountains in itself contains 
Of beautious and sublime. 


Let us recur to the aphorism of Bacon. Be 
it a thousand and a thousand times reiterated in 
the ear, until it shall reach the heart, and be im- 
printed op the memory, that “knowledge is 
power.” Archimedes declared that he could move 
the earth were there another planet near whereon 
to erect his machinery. He had found the prin- 
ciple, the motive power; all he wanted was 
space for its action. 

Well it is that Divine wisdom left not within 
human reach the means to mar that perfect order 
which keeps the adamantine spheres 


Wheeling unshaken through the void immense, 


else ere now rash hands had jostled them from 
their orbits, and brought back the reign of Chaos 
and Old Night. 

However this may be, the Syracusan, it is said 
by his ingenious inventions, defended bis city from 
the attacks of the Roman fleet—te that extent at 
least his knowledge was power: And is it not ob- 
vious that the more numerous in comparison with 
others, and the more important, the objects any 
man’s knowledge enables him to accomplish, 
the more is he superior to his fellow men? 
the more has he the power to serve himself 





and them? Were any man wise enough to find 
the principles or rules whereby all things might 
be aceomplished, that man, in power at least, 
would be a God. 

Without knowledge what can mere physical 
strength achieve? What has it ever achieved? 
Behold the brute! The elephant and the lion, 
the horse and the buffalo, far exceed man in 
strength; yet man subdues them to his will. 

Without knowledge what were man himself? 
Behold the savage! Consider the privations and 
sufferings of untutored barbarians, half clad in 
the skins of animals, dwelling in huts and caves, 
feeding on acorns and raw flesh; think of their 
brutal and ungoverned passions, their cruel usa- 
ges and customs, the insecurity of property, and 
even of life among them: Compare these with 
the comforts and enjoyments, peace and security 
of well-ordered civilized communities. Contrast 
the mental imbecility of an untutored Hottentot 
for example, or Esquimaux, with the spiritual 
activity, the God-like comprehension of a Gali- 
leo or a Newton, and say, does not a wider space 
separate them than separates the former from 
the higher order of brutes? 

Burke has exhausted all the arguments which 
cau be urged in vindication of natural society— 
all the defences of ignorance; but it is perhaps 
needless to say he was no proselyte to the doc- 
trine his overpowering irony was iu truth de- 
signed to demolish, and was himself indeed one 
of the brightest illustrations of the power and 
influence of a cultivated intellect. 

Patrick Henry it is said regarded learning as 
of little value. In his own quaint language— 
for he seemed desirous of placing himself in the 
category of the uneducated by adopting the lan- 
guage of the most illiterate, he is reported to 
have said “ Naiteral parts is worth all the 
book-larning on the face of the yearth.” It 
would hardly, be just to judge this great orator 
and statesman, for such he was, by a remark 
made in cautiously or without serious delibe- 
ration. A good capacity may certainly do 
much without the aid of books or any regu- 
lar instruction. But the man who should de- 
pend solely upon his own resources would 
stand on very disadvantageous ground in any 
pursuit or employment of life, compared with 
him who had treasured up the accumulated ex- 
perience of ages. Patrick Henry himself had 
never won the fame and distinction he acquired 
both as a statesman and professional advocate, 
had he not studied and deeply too, the institu- 
tions, laws and usages of other countries as well 
as ofhis own. Newton, who was distinguished for 
close and patient observation, also, we are told, 
devoted himself with unusual ardor to the study 
of books. Had he neglected them—had he been 
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born, as has been well observed by a learned au- 
thor, in the wilds of Africa, in all probability his 
mind would never have ranged through the ce- 
lestial regions. His natural parts might have 
been the same, but neither his nor any other un- 


tutored mind, although the simple fact which led | 


to the discovery—the fall of an apple—had for all 
time been known to all, would probably have 
ever discovered the law of the planetary system, 
while that system shall continue to revolve. 

History, in many a page, records the momen- 
tous consequences of knowledge and of ignor- 
ance upon the fate of. nations. 





Remember how Rome—a fragment of Italy— 
her empire growing with her intellectual pro- 
gress—subdued one by one all the nations within 
her reach, and came at last ‘“‘in her most high 
and palmy state,” to be the mistress of the globe. 

Look tothe world of Columbus. When first 
discovered, peopled by numerous tribes, pos- 
sessing in one of its grand divisions cultivated 
fields and populous cities, and mines of gold the 
richest of all the earth; in the other, roaming 
through their primeval forests, wild as their na- 
tive deer, free as the God of heaven had made 
them and spurning the yoke of their victors— 
all finally cireumvented by the artifices of a few 
traders, land pirates and military adventurers ; 
themselves, their treasures, their country, of four- 
fold greater magnitude than all Europe, the spoil 
of comparatively petty states of that distant 
continent; the very names of their rivers, their 
mountains and their plains changed and sup- 
planted to feed the vanity of their conquerors; 
and their race now rapidly disappearing from 
the face of the earth. 

England doubly illustrates the proposition I 
am now urging, in her opposite phases of bar- 
barism and civilization. Her first inhabitants, 
the ancient Britons, described as ignorant and 
idolatrous savages, were twice conquered by the 
forces of Cesar—far inferior in number. Ata 
subsequent period utterly subjugated by other 
Generals of Rome, their country became a pro- 
vince of that remote empire, and so continued 
for four centuries. Rome at length relaxed her 
grasp. But the Britons now enervated, as we 
are told, by long submission, cowered before the 
neighboring Picts and Scots—-more savage than 
themselves,—and were twice saved from im- 
pending ruin by their former masters, whom 
they supplicated for aid. A single legion from 
Rome sufficed to rout their despicable foes. 
Again threatened, their ambassadors again made 
humiliating appeals to Rome. But Rome her- 
self pressed hard at home, turned a deaf ear to 
‘the groans of the Britons ;” they then invited 
the aid of the piratical Saxons, and obtained 
it—and now was verified the fable of the Horse, 





the Stag, and the Man. Worse—the Saxons 
joined their enemies after having conquered 
them—and the poor Britons—or rather the small 
portion saved from expulsion, or utter extermi- 
nation, who had so long endured the vassalage 
of Rome, and the spoliation of Picts and Scots, 
now bridled and saddled by their allies, were re- 





duced to the worse condition of Saxon villenage. 


But mark the sequel: England, in her right- 
ful domain little more than the half of an island— 
the whole of which would be measured four 
times over in the Territory of Oregon, or the 
States of Texas and California—a mere speck 
upon the map of the world:—England, for 
which for many centuries contending races had 
fought upon her own soil, became at length the 
prize of the Norman Conqueror; by whom, in 
turn, the Saxons were regarded, and not without 
reason, as mere barbarians. Peace followed, 
and undisputed Norman dominion. The original 
Britons—and all the various races and their de- 
scendants who at any time had obtained the 
mastery—the Romans, the Picts and Scots, 
Danes, Saxons and Normans, with languages 
as diverse as the tongues of Babel,—gradu- 
ally united and became compounded inte 
one. England prospering in trade and com- 
merce, rapidly advanced in wealth and numbers, 
in arts and arms. At length she claimed do- 
minion over the seas as absolute as Rome had 
ever maintained over the earth; exacting for 
centuries deference and submission to her ‘ me- 
teor flag” and boasting that 

Her march was o’er the mountain wave, 

Her home was on the deep, 
till her own unyoked descendants proclaimed 
and maintained the common right of all to the 
common highway of nations. 

Having by a forced union added to her own 
power that of Scotland and Ireland, she extend- 
ed her domain over large portions of Asia and 
America, and to this day holds in subjeetion on 
those continents a territory more than twenty- 
fold larger than Great Britain and Ireland to- 
gether; and a population in India alone exceed- 
ing by about one hundred millions that of her 
native subjects. 

In all these instances what difference do we 
find between the victors and the vanquished to 
account for the results, but that between know- 
ledge on the one hand and ignorance on the other? 

The small and disciplined armies of Rome 
easily reduced to submission the comparatively 
numerous forces of those whom she contemptu- 
ously denominated barbarians. 

The ignorance of the American savages of 
iron, and of the art of ship-building, are of them- 
selves sufficient to account for their fate. They 








could make no head by water with canoes form- 
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ed from trees, which cost the labor of months to 
fell, and a full year to hollow out with hatchets | 
of stone, against she armed batteries of European 
ships, nor by land with stone-pointed or copper- 
pointed arrows. against the terrifying thunder of | 
European artillery. Panic-struck at its death- 
dealing explosions, the South American tribes, 
who, compared with those of the North, were 
not only more numerous and concentrated, 
but greatly advanced in civilization, readily re- 
garded with superstitious idolatry the “ White 
Gods,”—as they termed the inhuman monsters 
who robbed and massacred them in the name of 
Christianity—and Cortes and Pizarro, with a 
few hundred desperate adventurers successively | 
entered the populous capitals of Mexico and 
Peru, seized on their monarchs, and put one of 
them to an ignominious death in the midst of his 
millions. 

In Hindostan, England had to contend witha 
race still more advanced in civilization than the 
South American Indians. The Hindostanese 
had carried many of the arts indeed to high per- 
fection; those, especially, of spinning and wea- 
ving. Still, their machinery was of the rudest 
kind, and though they wrought textures of ex- 
quisite finness, they effected this rather by pa- 
tience and numbers and manual dexterity, than 
by any high degree of intelligence. They ex- 
celled also in dancing, in jugglery, in all exerci- 
ses requiring sleight of hand, or of foot,—but 
were deficient in energy and activity of mind, 
and like the “children of the sun,” immersed in 
idolatry and superstition. They believed in the 
transmigration of souls into the bodies of brutes. 
Their customs, many of which have prevailed 
for thousands of years—for it is the nature of self- 
satified ignorance to be stationary—as it is of 
knowledge to be progressive, were in the highest 
degree absurd and cruel. Suicide and infanti- 
cide thay regarded as meritorious; they volun- 
tarily threw themselves beneath the car of their 
Idol to be crushed to death; and widows in the 
bloom of youth and beauty were forced or per- 
mitted to perish on the funeral pyres of their hus- 
bands. 

It may be objected that there are instances of 
conquest by barbarous over civilized nations not 
to be attributed to superior numbers. The vic- 
tories of the Picts and Scots over the Britons, 
for example, and those of the barbarians who 
conquered their Roman conquerors. Conceding 
the fact, other causes operated to account for 
these results, without bringing in question the 
superiority of knowledge over ignorance. 

The Britons by centuries of submission to the 
Romans, had become, as already seen, insensi 
ble of the value of liberty, or indisposed to peril 








life or ease in its defence. 


Rome, spurred on by ambition, had sought to 
concentrate all power in her capital. In place 
of admitting her conquered subjects to partici- 
pate, she converted their countries into provin- 
ces under Proconsuls and Pretors, who practised 
every species of oppression. Her conquests 
were often attended with a barbarity exceeding 
that of her foes. Numantia—a populuous city 
of Spain—sooner than fall into the power of 
Scipio, suffered all the horrors of a siege, and 
when at length the victor entered, he found the 
city a desert, and the wolf and the vulture feast- 
ing on the bodies of his famished victims. 

But the wrongs which convert cowards into 
slaves, rouse the brave to revolt. Rome found 
at last that there were limits to human endu- 
rance—and that, 





—as her yoke 
She laid upon the neck of prostrate nations, 
Her own proud spirit they inhaled, 
And learned to feel its weight. 


Instigated by revenge and despair, the Span- 
ish peasants, converting their crooks into spears, 
rose against their oppressors— 


And Rome’s proud legions fled aghast, as flees 
The panic-stricken lamb before the wolf. 


It was not then that ignorance, other things 
being equal, could cope with knowledge. No— 
knowledge is power. But the race is not al- 
ways to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 
The napping hare may be outstripped by the 
tortoise. A slumbering giant may be overcome 
by the weakest adversary. Samson had never 
been slain by the Philistines had he not betrayed 
himself ; nor would the monster Polyphemus, had 
he not first been subdued by wine and sleep, have 
fallen beneath the arm of the wily Ulysses. So 
is it with intellectual strength. The Britons had 
lost their courage—not their comparative know- 
ledge. They sunk under the moral paralysis of 
voluntary slavery. The Romans listened to the 
seductions of ambition and luxury, and turned a 
deaf ear to the voice of wisdom. They wilfully 
became intoxicated with the fumes of that very 
power she gave them for their defence; and lay- 
ing aside their armor—slumbering when they 
should have watched—met from the fierce des- 
peration of those whom they had wronged, the 
fate they deserved. Knowledge had given them 
power. They abused the precious gift and con- 
verted it into the means of self-destruction. 

But let us turn from the history of warlike na- 
tions, and consider the power and benificent in- 
fluence of knowledge in the peaceful pursuits of 
life. And here it may be remarked that the 
greatest triumphs of art and science, as well as 
the most wonderful phenomena of nature, when 
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daily familiar to our eyes cease to attract our 
notice. What more surprising than the opera- 
tions of a common grain mill—such as those 
erected in our city; where the labor of a few 
persons, which unassisted would scarcely suffice 
to crush grain for their own consumption, aided 
by machinery, daily supplies the daily bread of 
hundreds of thousands; rolling out their precious 
cargoes to bear off the palm for Richmond in 
distant markets ? 

As illustrating the same remark, may I not 
point your attention to our iron foundries whose 
furnaces melt and mould the solid ore into forms | 
for human use, and whose ponderous hammers, 
huge shears, as though wielded by unseen hands, 
beat it out into thin plates, or clip it in pieces, as 
a girl would clip paper with her scissors :— 

To our cotton and woollen factories whose 
complex machinery, set in motion by women and 
children, and obedient as the mutes of a Sultan, 
performs more than the labors of a Hercules, or 
the hundred-handed Briareus. 

Is it not a triumph of science, that the benifi- 
cent stream which passes our doors, whose head- 
springs gush from the gelid caves of our moun- 














tains, is made to flow through subterranean chan- 
nels, and rising contrary to the law of its nature, 
to spout forth again in our yards and very dwel- 
lings, to give us a luxury whose loss not all the 
drinks ever compounded by the art of man could 
compensate, and to keep in subjection the fiery 
¢lement which was wont to appal and devastate 
our city? 

Is it not a triumph of science, that Night has 
been, as it were, banished from among us, and our 
streets irradiated by a new light drawn from a 
pitchy mineral, causing the stars to * hide their di- 
minished heads,” and vieing with the moon in sil- 
very brightness; but not like that capricious lu- 
minary, dimmed by clouds and vapors, nor sub- 
ject to waning eclipse or absence,—not only 
promoting social intercourse, but scaring away 
the midnight thief and incendiary, heretofore en- 
sconced beside our thresholds ? 

Must I not, in passing, notice the newly in- 
vented portrait-painter—the Daguerreotype, — 
which, without bands or eyes, colors or brush, 
presents the lineaments of the human face with 
a truth and exactitude unattainable by the hu- 
man hand; fixing, solidifying, if I may use the 
expression, as though congealed, the very re- 
flected image itself, with all its lights and shades ? 
Why, will it not come to pass, that our own 
“counterfeit presentments,” shadowy and evan- 
escent as they are, shall by some yet undiscov- 
ered process be made to flit from behind the mir- 
ror, attend us wherever we go, and mock all our 
motions ? 

Reflect on the changes wrought in the condi- 





tion of the world, by the diversified uses of 
steam ; whereby ships without sails, and coaches 
without horses outstrip the fabulous steed of Pa- 
colet, or the wings of Avolus. 


Most astounding of all behold the feats of the 


Genius of the Magnet! Surpassing the winged 
messenger of Jove, equalled only by the fabled 
Slave of the Lamp, or Heaven’s own bolt, he 
bears our words, our thoughts, our wishes through 
the air and under the seas, bringing us as it were 
to converse with our friends thousands of miles 
‘distant, as though they sat beside our hearths. 


I confess I have not yet recovered from the as- 
tonishment experienced at the first credible ac- 
count of this true but hardly credible invention, 
and musing on its wonders, almost begin to doubt 
if there are any bounds to the discoveries and 
conquests of the human intellect. 

Such are some few of the triumphs of knowledge; 
most of them achieved within the memory of the 
existing generation. If one could now rise from 
the grave who died without having been an eye- 
witness of their truth, and should be told that an 
errand could be sent and an answer returned be- 
tween Paris and London, under the ocean, or be- 
tween New York and New-Orleans in less than 
four minutes, would he not be as incredulous as 
if told that a line of telegraphs had been estab- 


‘lished between the earth aud the moon, or some 


mysterious communication realized with the 
world of spirits? At least he would believe that 
his narrator designed to practice on his credulity 
with tales stranger than Arabian fictions, and 
went a bow-shot beyond Manchausen, that liar 
of the first magnitude. 

I might refer to the mariner’s compass, point- 
ing out the ocean’s pathways through starless 
nights; the telescope, opening to our view won- 
ders before invisible to the human eye; the com- 
mon watch we carry about us, telling us the 
place of the sun when hidden by clouds: to nu- 
merous other inventions daily and hourly minis- 
tering to our wants and pleasures, and speeding 
commerce, agriculture, and the mechanic arts 
on their march to perfection; but already I fear 
] weary you with what may be justly thought 
trite illustratious. For offering any such, my 








apology must be the nature of the theme sug- 
gested, or rather imposed, by the occasion on 
which I venture to address you:—exceeded by 
none in importance, it has more than all others 
perhaps in all ages exercised the thoughts and 


the pens of the profoundest intellects. Every 


mind will doubtless have its peculiar views; but 
whoever, in the idle effort at originality, on a 
subject like this, should think to offer no argu- 
ment but his own, and resolve to omit the 
more obvious and prominent illustrations, would 





leave the subject itself in its original darkness,— 
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or furnish but just light enough to make that 
darkness visible. On the other hand, it would 
be as vain as it would be tedious, to enumerate 
the countless conquests of the human mind. It is 
enough to know that knowledge enables man grad- 
ually to reduce all other animals that roam the 
earth,—the whole mineral and vegetable king- 
doms—the elements themselves, armed as they 
are for destruction—under his dominion: to tame 
even the wrathful lightning into an obedient 
slave to fetch and carry at his command; and 
heedless of “ whirlwiuds and the northern blast,” 
to ride, like a God, fearlessly above the raging 
seas. Truly, most truly, knowledge is power. 


[T'o be concluded in our next.] 





THE DEAD. 


BY MRS E. H. EVANS. 


I. 


The Deap !—the still-remembered Dead. 
Where roam their disembodied souls ? 
What scenes attract !—what law controls 

The immortal state to which they’re wed ? 


II. 


Reach they at once the Central Throne, 
Uplifted by Angelic wings ? 
And strike they now the quivering strings 
Once touched by Cherub hands alone ? 


III. 


Or dwell they in some nigher sphere, 
Lit by our Sun !—and silvery moons, 
What time the Night her state assumes 
Of splendor only dreamed of here ? 


IV. 


Wear they ethereal forms that keep 
Some semblance io the mortal frame ; 
And should we know them, if they came 
To smile upon us as we weep? 


V. 


Then whence this strange, o’erpowering dread, 
That chills us, when we stand beside 
Her who was late our joy and pride, 

Now robed in vestinents of the dead! 


VI. 
She was so soft—so mild—so fair! 
So loving to the lowliest thing 
That shared with her life’s blossoming ; 
Withal so timid :—all our care 


Vil. 
For her seemed needed ; wintry storms 
Blew not upon her budding grace, 
Nor Summer suns might leave their trace 
Too rudely on her blushing charms. 


VIII. 
So quickly swelled her throbbing heart, 





So filled with sudden tears her eyes 
At others’ woe—we hushed our sighs 
And kept from her each grief apart. 


IX. 


And how it roused our wildest mirth, 
And waked her dimpling smiles to hear 
That any living thing had fear 

Of her, so gentle from her birth. 


X. 


Yet now she resteth cold and white 
With solemn brow, and rigid lips, 
And ’neath the veiling lids’ eclipse, 

There seems to lurk intensest night. 


XI. 


There is an air of grandeur cast 
O’er all her form—a solemn state 
Invests this closing scene of fate, 

The strangest—as it is the last. 


XII. 
What! Tarts our flower! our petted Dove! 
Our childlike, gentle-hearted friend! 
So Queenly cold!—ah, fatal end 
Of hope, and all the dreams of love. 


XIII. 


The walls’ still drapery—smooth and fair, 
The mirror veiled by careful hands— 
The whispered words—the stealthy bands 

Of friends that mount the winding stair ; 


XIV. 
All strike a terror, words are faint 
To utter, in the soul dismayed 
We start at our own steps, afraid, 
And shudder at each smothered plaint. 


XV. 


The Veil we fear to put aside, 
She’s passed within. She feels and knows, 
The mysteries its folds enclose ;— 

Knows what earth’s mightiest has defied. 


XVI. 
One kiss upon her icy brow 
And on her lifeless hands, that rest 
Like sculptured ivory on her breast,— 
Then for long hours of lonely woe. 


XVII. 

The vacant room ;—The empty chair! 
The book left open where she read 
On the last day of health,—the bed 

Unpressed! One lock of sunny hair 


XVIII. 
Alone we keep above the ground, 
Of all the beauty and the grace 
That made these halls their dwelling-place, 
And cast a radiant halo round. 


XIX. 

The Deap! The ever cherished Deap! 
Where roams HER disembodied soul ? 
What scenes are dear? What laws control 

The immortal state to which SuHe’s wed? 
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POETRY AND RELIGION, 
No. IX. 
(Same subject continued. ) 


THE VITAL HARMONY OF TRUTH; DEFECTS OF 
BYRON’S POETRY ; SELF-COMMUNION ; PRAYER. 


IV. Another high advantage derived from 
christian faith consists in the fact, that it enables 
the soul to comprehend and realize the vital har- 
mony of truth. If, as the poet sings, 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” 


in itself considered ; if truth shines with radiant 
loveliness, even in its fragmentary forms; surely 
truth is more attractive, and beauty is more di- 
vine, when seen associated in the fair propor- 
tion and symmetry of a consistent plan. A soli- 
tary feature may be fair, but how much fairer 
does it appear, in the full expression of a living 
countenance, beaming in the light, and varied 
by the emotions of an indwelling spirit! Music 
may be sweet in the fall of a single note; but 
how much sweeter in the prolonged melody of 
the mighty anthem, uttering the high raptures of 
the soul, and lifting the thoughts in adoration and 
praise! A lonely and brokeu pillar, standing 
amid a scene of ruins, may be beautiful in itself; 
but how much more beautiful when joined in 
just proportion, and fitted to exact symmetry, it 
rises in its place to form a part of some glorious 
temple! ‘To a mind destitute of faith, truth ap- 
pears in detached and fragmentary forms. A 
dismal chaos prevails around. Wandering lights 
are seen flitting here and there, crossing and 
recrossing in strange confusion. Inarticulate 
sounds, plaintive or gay, fall at intervals on his 
distracted ear, without concord and without sig- 
nificance. Nature, providence and human life, 
in their changing aspects, move around him in 
bewildering perplexity; and he comprehends not 
their combined import—he feels not their united 
inspiration. Faith collects these scattered lights 
into a starry firmament of truth—arranges these 
stray notes in the scale of a harmonious sys- 
tem—and builds, from the confused materials of 
the present scene, a mighty phantom for the wor- 
ship and hopes of mankind. 

Doubt, perplexity, unsatisfying conjecture, and 
unceasing contrariety, must necessarily charac- 
terize the mind, whose views of the present sys- 
tem of things conform not to the gospel economy. 
To every mind intent on the attainment of know- 
ledge, but especially to the poet, whose genius 
seeks sympathy with the deeper elements of life, 
and holds communion with the mighty heart of 
nature; such a state of darkness and discord 
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must be disastrous in the extreme. Bound ona 
fruitless voyage of discovery, drifting over an 
unknown sea, without chart, or compass, or an- 
chor, the sport of every wave, ‘tossed to and 
fro, and carried about by every wind of doc- 
trine ;” and uncertain as to what final haven shall 
be gained; it is not surprising that the soul 
should grow weary in its restless course, or sink 
in utter shipwreck amid the wild war of conflict- 
ing elements. ‘There is no sublime satisfaction 
in surveying the present. There is no immor- 
tal hope in anticipating the future. Yet these 
conditions are essential to the healthful exercise 
of every earnest, truth-seeking spirit. In vain 
do we speak of the inspiration of truth and the 
love of nature; when truth is not found in the 
harmony of a connected system, and nature is 
not known in its high and hidden import. 
Human reason has pretended to construct for 
itself system after system,—such as deism, pan- 
theism and the like, with endless variation—to 
answer the eager questionings of an immortal 
mind, and to interpret the conflicting voices of 
nature and providence. But discord still reigned 
around. Darkness still hung over the destiny of 
man. And the soul, sighing amid its unavailing 
conjectures, and recoiling from the dreary visions 
of unbelief, has sought, but never found peace in 
the order and harmony of its faith and hope, in 
the brightness and glory of its prospects, until it 
lifts its joyful eye and exclaims eureka! eureka! 
at the cross of Christ! There “ mercy and truth 
meet together, and righteousness and peace em- 
brace each other.” There * life and immortality 
are brought to light.” There “ peace on earth, 
good will to men, and glory to God in the high- 
est’’ becomes the chorus of awakened nature. 
There we find a key to the hidden harmonies of 
the universe—an index to the manifold myste- 
ries of life! The high and holy doctrines of the 
gospel explain the varied aspects of nature and 
providence. ‘The pure, humble and benevolent 
virtues of the gospel secure the order of society 
and the harmony of human life. Now we are ena- 
bled to answer these thrilling questions. Whence 
the origin of this stupendous and variegated 
scene of being? What the import of the con- 
flicting aspects of things around us—of storm, 
and darkness, and tempest bleuded with sun- 
shine and tranquil peace and smiling beauty—of 
affliction and tears mingled with consolation aud 
joys—of severity interchanged with goudness ! 
What the high import of life? What the hidden 
meaning of death? What our sacred mission 
here? What our final destiny hereafter? God is 
the creator and preserver of all things that exist— 
the moral governor of the universe. Man is a 
fallen being. Sin prevails over the race; hav- 
ing “brought death into the world, with all our 
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woe.” Life is a scene of probation and disci- 
pline, where the judgments of Heaven fall as pa- 
rental chastisements, and where mercy bends 
over the wandering to woo them back to the confi- 
dence and love of our reconciled Father—where 
holy aspirations are fostered, evil tendencies res- 
trained, and patient deeds of charity performed; 
while death is but a dark doorway into the man- 
sions of immortal light. What other system so 
consistent in itself, so accordant with the reali- 
ties of nature and life, so harmonizing in its in- 
terpretation of surrounding mysteries, so satisfy- 
ing in its adaptation to the wants of man’s na- 
ture, and so cheering in the prospects which it 
unfolds in the future. can be found as a substitute 
for this? Shall a poet adopt the dark creed 
which disowns the author of the universe? Orthat 
shallow system, scarcely less dark, which denies 
a Saviour to the guilty? Shall he hold that man 
walks upright in moral innocence, and expati- 
ates in joy over a scene framed and fitted up as 
his final residence—that here he finds supreme 
delight in gratifying the carthly instincts of his 
nature—with no element of gratitude in his 
joys—with no cup of consolation in his sorrows— 
with no noble purpose in life—with no sustain- 
ing hope in death—with no home of blessed- 
ness in Heaven? Alas! for the poet whose in- 
spiration is derived from fountains of feeling no 
deeper, and whose verse is moulded by a spirit of 
harmony no higher than comports with a creed 
so shallow and so conflicting! Well may he ex- 
claim in the bitter contradiction of his own ex- 
perience as a mighty but miserable poet of such 
a creed has exclaimed, 


“Our life is a false nature—’tis not in 
The harmony of things!” 


He may.affect much rapture in swelling phrase 
over the mystery of life and the spirit of nature; 
but he knows nothing of either. He may ex- 
hibit the sudden impulses of wayward passion. 
He may depict fragmentary images of beauty 
and sublimity. He may manifest the fitful ele- 
ments of a lawless power. But he is a stranger 
to the beautiful symmetry of accordant truth; 
and his unbelieving ear has never caught the sus- 
tained spiritual harmony of nature and life. Pass- 
ing visions of the tempest, the earthquake and 
the fire have flitted by him in their bewildering 
power, aud at once be has gone forth to prophesy 
in his madness, without waiting to hear “the 
still small voice of God,” whispering in the se- 
cret harmony of all things; but audible only to 
the quickened ear of christian faith. 

If the spirit of poetry bears any affinity to its 
outward form, itis essentially a spirit of harmony. 
Hence it “moves harmonious numbers.’’ But the 
poet without faith, however gifted in the capa- 





cities of genius, rebels against the laws of moral 
harmony in his inward experience, and inhabits 
intellectually a region of discord and confusion. 
Such a poet therefore must inevitably labor un- 
der a twofold defect—first, in the nature of his 
inspiration, and secondly in the structure of his 
works. The sentiments of his heart and the 
visions of his mind are not conformed to the 
laws of eternal harmony. And the materials 
with which he “builds the lofty verse” are not 
hewn from the quarry of truth, nor squared to 
the beautiful symmetry and sublime proportion 
displayed in the great temple of nature. The 
inspiration of such a genius is discordant, fitful 
and self-conflicting. And whatever monument 
he may rear in verse is fragmentary, dispropor- 
tionate and insecure. We are aware that many 
of our distinguished poets have been of this de- 
scription. But great as they were, these de- 
fects so far obscured their genius and marred 
their productions. They were great in spite of 
these defects. They would have been greater 
without them. 

Perhaps Lord Byron was the most noted ex- 
ample of this class. His was undoubtedly a 
mind of extraordinary power, but fearfully per- 
verted and sadly eclipsed. Even before the close 
of his brief career, his mental energies were visi- 
bly on the decline, sinking dimly under self-con- 
suming decay. His works have acquired an ad- 
ventitious popularity partly from causes inde- 
pendent of their intrinsic poetical merit. That 
popularity is gradually growing less as the world 
advances in moral purity. And the time may 
come when, if Byron be not entirely forgotten, 
he will be remembered only as the monster pro- 
duct of a past age. The spirit that breathes in 
his works is uncongenial with{the purer tastes 
and loftier moods of the human mind. Tosym- 
pathize with that spirit the soul must be at war 
with itself—at war with society—at war with 
nature—at war with God! The reader rises 
from under the spell of his wandlike pen not a 
wiser and a better man, prepared to encounter 
patiently and cheerfully the realities of life; but 
with a scowl on his brow—with bitterness in his 
heart—with darkness on the face of all things 
around him! If ever there was, by special de- 
signation, a poet of discord and darkness, that 
poet was Byron. Endowed originally with su- 
perior genius and generous susceptibilities, joined 
with an indomitable pride and an iusubordinate 
will; when, finding his youthful visions of para- 
dise unrealized in nature and his sanguine dreams 
of perfection unfulfilled in human life, the disap- 
pointment, instead of serving to chasten and pu- 
rify, served only to exasperate and poison,—the 
discovery, instead of including the guilty defects 
of his own nature and leading him te bow in 
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humble penitence at the footstool of divine mercy, 
while his faith was transferred from man to God, 
and his hopes from earth to heaven, prompted 
his proud spirit, blind in its impotent rage to 
feel itself aggrieved and injured in its doom. His 
rebel will, disow ning the subordination of acrea- 
ture, cast defiance in the face of the Creator. 
Because his capricious demands had not been 
consulted in the arrangement of the universe, 
with the fury of a fretted child he rejected every 
advance, spurned every compromise, and re- 
nounced faith in all things! His wounded spirit 
recoiled inwardly to prey upon itself. And with 
towering pride and dark defiant will he went 
forth to mock and deride every thing held sacred 
in the hearts of men. Here was the great de- 
fect in Byron’s character, and corresponding to 
this we find the radical defect of his poetry. He 
had no faith in man, in nature, or in God. Not 
that he was an avowed atheist like Shelley; but 
unlike Shelley, with a more faithful inconsistency 
he cherished a spirit of utter and universal unbe- 
lief. He looked abroad with a scowling, scoffing 
scorn on all things in earth and heaven! He con- 
sequently had no definite poetical creed. He had 
no cherished image of purity and loveliness en- 
shrined within his heart, the exemplification of 
which, in nature or life, called forth his sympa- 
thy and admiration. He had no bright beau 
ideal of perfection presiding over the creations 
of his genius, and moulding in conformity to its 
standard the visions unfolded in his works. His 
poetry contains nothing consistent, complete, or 
accordant with itself. No clear continuous stream 
of thought and sentiment flows in his verse, 
But, like some witch’s caldron, it is filled with 
coutradictory and conflicting elements, ferment- 
ing in dire confusion over which presides some 
dark spirit of discord and defiance, The only 
consistent element in his works is that of storm 
and darkness. Their only definite result is the 
majesty of moral disorder—the triumph of uni- 
versal desolation! He could discern what was 
false and hollow, but he had no conception of 
the opposite beautiful and good, He could hate 
but he could not admire/ With no perennial 
fountain of love, sympathy, or admiration flow- 
ing from his heart, there could be no pure and 
healthful inspiration in his poetry. Most he has 
written may be characterized as extravagant 
common-place, or admired disorder. The beau- 
ties of Byron are his inconsistencies—his sub- 
limities are his contradictions. ‘These inconsis- 
tencies and contradictions are manifested, oc- 
curring on almost every page. They lie deeper 
than mere variations of language. They are 


contrarieties of sentiment—tergiversations of the 
soul itself, proving either a pitiable pliability of 


principle, or a more pitiable state of insincerity 
and affectation. 

At one time he strikes his harp in honour of 
the hero and the patriot. He hovers in lofty 
meditation over ancient battle fields, and describes 
the deeds of heroism there achieved. But when 
he paints his living hero, and brings to view his 
model patriot, what is the image he portrays? 
Some roving exile—or some ruffian bandit—or 
some ruthless corsair! A patriot, without home 
or country—an Ishmaelitish hero, with his hand 
against every man, and every man’s hand against 
him ! 

At another time, he sings the praise of nature, 
and describes her scenes of beauty and sublimity. 
But forthwith he introduces some dark, malig- 
nant spirit, at variance with the order of nature, 
and a rebel against the throne of God—some 
guilty Cain, who hates the earth beeause it tes- 
tifies of his brother’s blood, and who shudders 
at nature because it reveals the presence of an 
Almighty Avenger. Some moody misanthrope, 
without complacency and without sympathy in 
aught that exists, visible or invisible, whose will, 
if it had the power, would spread darkness and 
desolation over the universe ! 

Again, he essays to portray the tenderness and 
devotion of human love. He paints a passion- 
ate and romantie picture. But underneath he 
writes in scorn—** Love is lust, beastly and base.” 
In heartless mockery, he sports with the sacred 
ties of wedlock; and revels, with exultation, in 
the vile artsof adultery. Anon, he depicts ima- 
ges of female beauty. The colours glow and 
melt under his magic touch. Life-like forms of 
radiant loveliness shine upon the canvass. But 
while we gaze, lo! with sudden and startling 
transformation, instead of virgin purity and deli- 
cacy of spirit veiled in its appropriate outward 
drapery, we behold images of gross, carnal, cor- 
rupt fascination—the tainted beauties of a harem! 

Thus we perceive the union of antagonistic 
and conflicting qualities to be the grand charac- 
teristic of Byron’s poetry. Its elements have no 
congenial affinity; but discordantly associated, 
they are mutually repeliant and destructive. The 
direct tendency of this unnatural combination, 
was to destroy all interest and all inspiration—to 
consume the very life and soul of poetry—and 
cause genius itself to sicken with disgust at its 
own triumphs. This was the actual resuit in 
Byron’s experience; 


% His godless nature, wooed, embraced, enjoyed, 
Fe]] from his arms abborr’d. -His passions died— 
Died, all but dreary, solitary pride, 

And all his sympathies in being died.” 


But Byron was a poetin spite of himself. His 








mighty genius was imprisoned by a proud heart 
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and perverted will in an element of moral dark- 
ness. Yet it emitted lurid flashes of glory that 
startle with their vividness, and cause us to la- 
mentthe doom by which it wasso fatally eclipsed. 
Its light burned in an unhealthy atmosphere, ag- 
itated by incessant gusts and infected by deadly 
gases. His disordered moral sentiments, bis 
dark, religious views, and his loose, irregular 
habits, were so many traitors to his genius. ‘They 
poisoned the fountains of his inspiration, erip- 
pled his faculties, perverted their exercise, and 
gradually undermined their very existence. Evi- 
dences of this fact abound in his works. What- 
ever traces of fitful and startling power they may 
exhibit, they are deficient in the higher elements 
of true poetry. They are destitute of sustained 
and elevated spjritual harmony. 

How then, it will be asked, do we account for 
the popularity of Byron? In answering this 
question, we are led to the discovery of a mouru- 
ful secret in our common nature. We have al- 
ready intimated that the popularity of Byron 
was, to a great extent, owing to causes, inde- 
pendent of his poetical merit. These consist in 
the dark and corrupt moral sympathies of the 
poet, which are disguised under the enticing 
charms of his poetry. These too readily find an 
echo in the human heart. The perverted nature 
of man, in too many instances, contains within 
itself the same conflicting and discordant ele- 
ments that we find united in the poetry of By- 
ron. Even the purest characters may relapse 
into occasional moods of congeniality, (or at 
least there have been such moods in their former 
experience, which may be remembered,) so as to 
enable them to sympathize, for a time, with such 
unworthy elements. But with the impure and 


the vicious, the sympathy is entire, and the fas- 
cination is complete. 


“Thou speak’st to me of things that oft have swam 
In visions through my thought.” 


But in the poetry of Byron, the impure ele- 
ments of our common nature appear redeemed 
from their inherent debasement. Low and lust- 
ful appetites are disguised under a veil of florid 
beauty. Dark and malignant tempers of mind 
are sustained by lofty genius, and arrayed in bril- 
liant colours of poetry. ‘The unclean spirit,” 
which, at one time raves in rags and madness 
among the tombs, and, at another, enters even a 
herd of swine, here lays aside its appropriate 
forms of degradation, and appears “ transformed 
into an angel of light.’” Hence, the double 
charm of a sympathy, which flatters, while it 
corrupts. 

But while the power of Byron's genius is con- 
fessedly great, and in a certain sense, peculiar, 
in conjunction with these impure moral sympa- 


i\thies, who can fail to perceive, that they were 
‘an incumbrance to his faculties? The same, 
nay, we believe, far greater poetical power might 
have been displayed, if joined with pure moral 
antipathies, instead of corrupt moral sympathies, 
in delineating the dark pictures displayed in his 
works. Milton bas portrayed the image of a 
proud and fallen spirit—the prototype of that, 
which, identified with the personal sympathies of 
the author, appears under a human form, in the 
poetry of Byron. But the picture, as drawn by 
Milton, exercises no dangerous fascination over 
our sympathy. 

We admit an immoral poet may become more 
congenial, and consequently more popular, with 
a certain class of admirers; by associating his 
impure personal sympathies with the images un- 
folded in his poetry. But we do contend, that 
these personal sympathies confer no new gift of 
genius; neither do they quicken or exalt the gifts 
already possessed by the poet. A failure to dis- 
criminate at this point has given rise to many 
absurd notions, as to the characteristic features 
of poetic genius. We were sorry to findina 
recent work of great originality and power,* that 
the author, in alluding to Byron, has failed to ex- 
ercise his usual discrimination, and has sanctioned 
a sentiment which we believe to be both false 
and pernicious—* We think,” says he, * it should 
be admitted in all these cases, that we could not 
have the one set of qualities without the other— 
the genius and the feeling in the particular form, 
without the previous history, the disordered tem- 
perament and the melancholy experience. We 
could not have had these throes, so indicative of 
strength, without the accompanying fever.” We 
have italicised a phrase in the above extract, be- 
cause the author there admits a qualification, 
which destroys the entire force of his remark. If 
we could not have the genius and the feeling 
‘“‘in that particular form,” might we not have 
them in a higher and better form? Might we 
not have the strength, without the fever—the po- 
etry without the vice? Both the idea and the 
illustration are based on delusion. It is not true, 
either physically or intellectually, that disease is 
stronger than health. There may be throes, in- 
dicative of strength, in fever; but, in its most 
convulsive spasm—in its most frantic paroxysm, 
disease can never rise to the towering strength 
displayed in a state of health, when nerved by a 
determined will, and inspired by heroic courage, 
the body puts forth all its energies, in some deed 
of high achievement. Nay, the very existence 
of fever presupposes a deranged organization 
and an enfeebled system. But even were it ca- 
pable of putting forth superior strength, it could 
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be only during one brief spasm—the first in a 
descending series. For at every succeeding re- 
action, the system grows feebler and still feebler, | 
until it sinks in death. The healthful exercise of | 
the system, on the contrary, develops its powers 
and enlarges its capacity for vigorous action. 
What is the policy of those who make physical 
strength an object of pride or ambition? What 
was the policy pursued by the ancient Athlete ? 
Did they stimulate and excite the system to fe- 
verish action? Or, by sobriety and temperance, 
by nourishing diet, and manly exercise, did they 
mature and maintain those mighty energies of 
frame, which, when put forth in contest on the 
public arena, elicited the acclamations of admi- 


and to gaze on the public spectacles that were 
intended to meettheir view. Back of this, there 
ig another and more sacred apartment, where a 
few attending priests are permitted to enter; but 
still back of this, there is yet another apartment 
more sacred than all, * the holy of holies,” where 
no profane eye can penetrate—where no unvhal- 
lowed footstep can intrude: “the great high 
priest,” the man himself, alone enters it: and 
there, in the awful presence of God, he com- 
munes with his own nature and the mysteries 
around him ! 

He who is a stranger to such habits of self- 
communion, must continue ignorant of his own 
nature. The fountains of poetic inspiration re- 





ring crowds? But the analogy holds true in a 
much higher sense, when applied to the powers 
of the mind. It is indeed high time that genius 
had found the true policy, and adopted the pro- 
per regimen in maturing its sublime energies. 
Let it not madly seek to develope its strength by 
stimulating with deadly poisons; or to achieve 
its triumphs by exulting in the violence of disor- 
dered passions! For even this pitiable pretext 
is denied to perverted genius ; when prostituting 
its powers, and polluting society by its pestilen- 
tial breath, it indulges the mad hope of achiev- 
ing, by this means, some original and peculiar 
triumph in the department of poetry. Let the 
poet drink invigorating inspiration from the pure 


fountains of truth. Let him guide his life, and 


tune his harp in accordance with the laws of eter- 
nal harmony. 

We have thus far considered some of the prom- 
inent features of Christian piety, in their con- 
nection with the interests of poetry. In addi- 


tion to these, there are what may be termed, the | 


peculiar habits of piety, which exercise a propi- 
tious influence in the development of poetic ge- 
nius. 

First, piety implies a habit of self communion. 
‘Commune with thine own heart and be still,” 
is at the same time a dictate of Christian duty 
and a trait of poetic genius. Indeed it is, to 
some extent, an attribute of every earnest and 
lofty spirit, conscious of the hidden treasures 
of its own nature. The heart can be known 
only by a process of introspection. In human 
intercourse its intricate labyrinths are often dis- 
guised by artifice and darkened by concealment. 
Nature has hung a veil over that inner sanctuary, 
and no man voluntarily draws that veil entirely 
aside, or permits it to be lifted by others. We 
admit special friends to closer degrees of intima- 
cy in our confience. But that veil still hangs 
over an inviolable recess within. The heart of 
man resembles the sacred temple of the Jews. 
In its front there is an open area, where the pro- 
miscuous multitude are permitted to assemble, 





main sealed and smothered in his experience. 


| But such habits cannot be faithfully maintained, 


unless conducted in a frame of piety and an at- 
titude of devotion. He who enters within that 
holy place, must bow adoringly before the glori- 
ous Shekinah, which shines there on the altar, be- 
tween the cherubim. ‘Thus piety not only puri- 
fies and elevates the sentiments of the heart ;— 
it not only creates a new class of refined and 
rapturous emotions peculiar to itself; but by fos- 
tering a habit of self-communion, it produces a 
conscious familiarity with the inward workings 
|of the soul, which endows the poet with an apt 
facility in the exercise of hisart. He is thus en- 
abled to catch the tuneful key of his own spirit, 
and to touch aright the latent chords which yield 
the richest music in the hearts of others. But 
besides the ready command over the sources of 
human sympathy, thus required, the fountains of 
poetic inspiration are opened and flow forth in 
deeper and stronger currents, under the silent 
influence of self communion. The inner world 
of emotional experience remains formless and 
void, when no such habitisundulged. But light, 
order and harmony pervade the scene, when the 
soul broods in quickening meditation over the 
mysteries of its own nature. The true poetde- 
rives much of the inspiration and many elements 
of his verse, from the secret fountains of his owa 
heart. It is said of such, 





“ They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


But it is only by means of silent self-communion 
that these elements are rendered available. The 
language of the inspired Psalmist deseribes the 
origin of those happier moods of conception and 
utterance, as experienced at times by every gen- 
uine poet—** While I was musing the fire burned: 
then spake I with my tongue.” 

We shall conclude the present article by ad- 
verting to another peculiar habit of piety, as in- 
timately connected with poetic inspiration—the 
habit of prayer. We can readily imagine the 








smile of derision with which this proposition will 
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be met, by many a flippant devotee of fashiona- 
ble literature, But their derision, even if ra- 
tional, is certainly not wisely directed. It does 
not strike at the vulnerable point. It should fall 
on the principles which give rise to the habit. 
The absurdity lies, if any where, in the system 
of faith, which gives encouragement to prayer, 
and enjoins itas a duty. But if that system be 
rational and true, the habit is perfectly consist- 
ent and legitimate. We suggest then to our 
flippant scoffers, that their ridicule comes too late. 
It should have been excited sooner. They must 
go back to the first principles of the Christian 
faith, and prove them to be absurd and contempti- 
ble, before they affect to make light of this sa- 
cred privilege, which every earnest and honest 
spirit, that has tested its efficacy, will pronounce 
to be the very highestitcan claim onearth. But 
leaving out of view the principles on which 
prayer is founded, it is surely as rational and dig- 
nified an exercise of mind in the poet who seeks 
inspiration, to implore humbly the quickening 
influence of divine energy, as to invoke a pro- 
pitious afflatus from some visionary muse after 
the approved poetic fashion ? 

Prayer is prompted by conscious dependence. 
It is sanctioned by the revealed will of God. We 
are taught to believe, ‘not only that He is, but 
that He is a rewarder of all who diligently seek 
Him.” If God has the will, He surely has the 
power to interpose inanswer to prayer. It is rea- 
sonable toconclude, that He who originally formed 
the human mind, and furnished all its wonderful 
faculties, is capable of influencing, quickening, 
or inspiring that mind, in the sense in which the 
poet seeks inspiration. Every poet is conscious 
of peculiar states or moods of mind, which are 
propitious to the exercise of his genius. ‘These 
are affected by a variety of external causes. Why 
may they not be induced directly by that invisi- 
ble, divine influence, which works in and through 
all things, and brings events to pass according to 
its sovereign will? We seek that iufluence, in its 
moral efficacy, why not also, in its mental invig- 
oration? We seek it to quicken and purify the 
heart, why not also to enlighten and exalt the 
mind? We bow before the altar, and plead for 
an interest in atoning blood and propitiatory in- 
cense, why not ask also the application of “a 
live coal from the altar,” like that 


“ Which touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire ?” 


Milton has furnished both an illustration and a 
proof of the efficaey of prayer, in securing the 
noblest poetic inspiration. His sublime invoca- 
tion of the spirit of God stands as a suitable in- 
troduction to the most sublime poem in the 
English language : 





“ And chiefly thou, O Spirit ; that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me. . « ny 

. 1 - What in me is dark 
Tlumine. What is low raise and support; 
That to the height of this great argument, 

I may assert eternal providence, 


And justify the ways of God to men!” 
Ww. c. 8. 





PEN PORTRAITS. 


KATE. 


Light and gay, sad and tearful, 
Hopeful, hopeless, gloomy, cheerful, 
Now all joyless, sadly singing ; 

Then all joy, her sweet laugh ringing: 
Now all pensive, soon all smiling ; 
Ev’ry heart to mirth beguiling ; 

Be her mood, or gloom, or gladness, 
All must love her—love to madness. 
Thus we see in April weather, 

Rain and sunshine, both together ; 
Pleasant both, when they come single; 
But perplexing, when they mingle; 
Still, I love both shine and shower, 
Though the cloud may darkly lower, 
For when rain and sun are given, 
Then, the rainbow glows in heaven. 


ANN. 


Silent, sad, and melancholy, 

Hope within her heart is dead ; 
Resignation pure, and holy, 

Marks the face whence joy has fled. 
If perchance, a song she waken, 
*Tis not one of careless mirth, 

But like some sweet dove forsaken, 
Mourneth she to flee from earth, 
Her’s is a sad voice of sighing, 
Springing from a wounded soul ; 
Like the swan’s sweet notes when dying, 
Floats the strain she can’t control. 
She is a fair, fragile flower, 

Meekly bending to the blast ; 

May she bloom in that bright bower, 
Twined by angel hands at last. 


VIRGINIA, 


Ever gay, sad thoughts can never 
Find a dwelling in her heart; 

On her brow there fall no shadows, 
She, and sorrow, dwell apart. 
Storm-clouds never gather o’er her, 
Bright and sunny are her skies, 

On her face, bright hopes sit smiling ; 
Tears dim not her laughing eyes, 
And her voice is like the warbling 

Of the birds, in spring’s bright hours, 
Cheering hearts with sorrow laden; 
As the dew cheers drooping flowers, 
Gloom abides not where she dwelleth— 
Sadness ficeth at her voice— 
Sunlike, she all clouds dispelleth, 
And bids all around rejoice. 
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MARTHA, 


Calm and serene as summer’s morn, 
Methinks I see her now; 

Dark passions dwell not in her heart ; 
Or clothe in frowns her brow. 

Though calm, and deemed by many cold, 
Her soul dwells in her eyes; 

And love within their deep, clear depths, 
In sweet concealment lies. 

She like some ancient vestal seems, 
Whose pure, sweet thoughts, are given 
In matin songs and vesper hymns, 
Like incense sweet, to heaven. 

As deeper streams no murmur give— 
So you can never trace 

The thoughts, the dearest to her heart, 
On her calm, thoughtful face. 


AZIM. 





Scenes Beyond the Western Border. 
WRITTEN ON THE PRAIRIE. 


BY A CAPTAIN OF U. S. DRAGOONS. 


1845. A right pleasant company we are! All 
bent joyously upon scaling the crest of the broad 
continent; leading and protecting those pioneers 
and missionaries of civilization, the Oregon emi- 
grants; the rude founders of a state. Self-ex- 
iled and led by a human instinct—inspired, and 
superior to reason; neither pilgrims nor of bro- 
ken fortunes, but unconscious workers of Na- 
tional Human Destiny, they seek the perfect in- 
dependence of savage life, aided by some inven- 
ted powers of civilized art. 

They scorn all royal paper claims to this virgin 
world of ours! The best diplomatists of us all, 
they would conquer the land as easily as Adam 
lost Paradise. 

Such military expeditions as ours will suffi- 
ciently protect this migration of families; inter- 
mediate posts—unnecessary at best—could be 
maintained only at an immensely disproportion- 
ed expenditure: for nature has furnished no fa- 
cilities for transportation through this wilder- 
ness. 

On a bright May morning, turning our backs 
upon lovely Fort Leavenworth, we set forth to 
march 2,400 miles before we shall return. Duty, 
by the excitements of enterprise, change and 
novelty, shall strew our path with flowers. We 
followed for two days the trails of previous 
marches, guiding us through the intricate and 
broken, but picturesque grounds which border 
the Missouri. Right beautiful scenery it is; with 
its winding green vales, its irregular but grassy 


cedars; in the distance some bold, blue highland 
of the great river, or itself revealed in far off sil- 
very sheen. The third day we struck out boldly 
into the almost untrodden prairies, bearing quite 
to the west. The sixth day—having marched 
about ninety miles—we turned toward the south, 
crossing a vast, elevated and nearly level plain 
extending between two branches of the Blue 
river: thus, without an obstacle for fifteen miles, 
we reached and encamped upon its bank. We 
had the company of an afternoon rain, which 
lasted the night. Thus ‘to sleep” wet is “ per- 
chance to dream, for young campaigners. Inthe 
morning something was heard of the joke of 
‘seeing the elephaunt;” but an amateur, whose 
horse had disappeared in the night, was under- 
stood to have expressed the opinion that it was 
a poor one. 

We had fortunately struck the Blue, where 
it was fordable; and the pioneer soon prepared 
a way for the wagons. This is a serious under- 
taking, tolead three hundred heavily armed men 
beyond communications for three or four mouths. 
It is not thus the European marches, or goes to 
war. Foresight and experience is necessary ; and 
we are encumbered with seventeen wagons, al- 
though the rations are shortened, cattle driven, 
and some dependence put upon buffalo. 

The seventh day, leaving the Blue, and turn- 
ing to the north-west, between two tributaries 
from that direction, we soon espied on a distant 
ridge, the white wagon-tops of the emigrants— 
dim white spots, like sails at sea. Gradually 
converging, in a few hours we met. 

Here was a great thoroughfare—broad and 
well-worn—the longest and best natural road 
perhaps in the world. Endless seemed the pro- 
cession of wagons; mostly very light, and laden 
only with children and provisions, and the most 
necessary articles for families; and drawn gen- 
erally by two yokes of oxen; some three hun- 
dred wagons or families, they said, were in ad- 
vance. Here was some cause to tremble for our 
sole resource for forage; for the grass is back- 
ward and scanty, and these foster children of the 
Missouri bear, as we know, like all partially civ- 
ilized nomades, are accompanied by herds of 
cattle; and we cannot, like Abraham and Lot, 
take different courses. 

Having marched about twenty miles we turned 
off for water and a camp, to a small branch of 
the Blue, where we found our friends ahead had 
made their mark. There we had a frost. 

That little stream had made a section of about 
twenty feet through a bed of yellow adhesive 
clay; at the base was found a mammoth tooth; 
there can be little doubt of the skeleton being 
near—of the grinder being—to borrow a miner- 
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On the 26th we were off betimes, highly de-| 
sirous to “head” the very leading “ captain” of | 
this vast migration, for we found that, worse than | 
the myriads of locusts we saw east of the Blue, 
they would make a clean sweep of the grass_ 
near all the spots where it is necessary to en- 
camp for water. After a very long march a’ 
camp-ground was sought at a small branch— 
fringed as usual by a few trees—which seldom 
indeed deceive the water-seeker upon prairies. | 
But the grass was consumed, and we were forced 
to retrace our steps for a half mile. Then had 
the soldiers weary with the long, slow march, in ad- 
dition to the usual toils of tending horses, unload- 
ing wagons, pitching tents, cooking, &c., &c., 
(making their extemporaneous settlement in the 
wilderness) to go a-foot this long half mile and re- 
turn burthened with wood and water. Such is 
@ peace campaign; but cheerfulness makes all 
light. We had halted at noon at one of those 
crystal streamlets which, in meandering, protect 
and foster little green islands in prairie seas, 
sweet groves, where every shrub, and vine, and 
flower seem to seek refuge, and joyously to flour- 
ish, in defiance of the flame-storms which sub- 
due all around :—like fairy bowers they are in 
summer season; their cool recesses are vocal 
with happy birds; they refresh and charm every 
sense which fatigue and privation make keeuly 
alive to enjoyment. An hour—almost of hap- 
piness—passes, and we take up our burdens and 
part forever! Our camp mayhap will be an in- 
hospitable waste, and such is the type of a sol- 
dier’s life. Indeed it gives it all its zest: the 
excitements of change and uncertainties; the 
unlooked-for pleasure, and the difficulty over- 
come. 

I. F’. “ Never was there such an escape! In fact 
you did not quite escape, and nearly spoiled your 
honest but faint description of natural beauties 
bya lamer flight. Your ‘almost happiness !’— 
and ‘burden,’ of life did you mean? for I never 
saw one lighter mounted on a finer horse! But| 
I really congratulate you on arriving so safely 
in a sober ‘camp’ in the midst of this very flat 
earth.” 

C. “Amigo Mio! Didn’t you desert me on the 
eve of a snow storm, like many another friend 
of so honest mouthing! And is a touch of poe- 
try a bad companion in difficulty and trial? Never 
a bit; it was the boon of a God—Wisdom was 
ever feminine.” 

I. F. “Phew! The fit is on! Sorry I said a 
word ! I supposed frost and starved horses—the 
sight of poor women to-day trudging the weary 
road—the driving poor beef instead of the spirit 
striving chase, would have tempered you to the 
philosophy of avery materialist, (male or female.”’) 





C. “ Poor women indeed! Three weeks ago 


they parted from every comfort—severed ties of 
kindred, even of country, and their journey is 
scarce begun—a short 150 miles with 1800 more 
before them! What privations are here; what 
exposure to bad weather, cooking unsheltered ; 
they must unsex themselves and struggle with 
all the sterner toils which civilization happily 
casts upon the harder and rougher male.” 

I. F. “Is it possible that many of them wil- 
lingly follow thus their life's partners for all the 


'*worse ?’” 


C. “Heaven knows! We passed an old lady 
of sixty whom I have often seen kindly dispens- 
ing a comfortable hospitality, and I cannot be- 
lieve that she is content to give up the repose 
which her years, her virtues, and her sex entitle 
her to; but strange! she wore a cheerful smile, 
and said her health improved.” 

I. F. **And that child—that poor little boy, 
who, barefooted, limped along, holding to the 
wagon, how pitiable he seemed.” 

C. “Ah! but he may one day be the * gentle- 
man from Oregon,’ who arrived in last night’s 
cars and to-day takes his seat in his arm chair in 
the Capitol.” 

I. F. “Did you hear of the wedding last 
night ?” 

C. “Between three days’ acquaintances! a 
fine girl she for a new country! Such are our best 
diplomatists fur Great Britain.” 

I. F. “But how cool you are; I thought it 
would kindle yourromance. I'll wager my meer- 
schaum to those Sioux mocasins, that you make 
a goose-quill flight of it yet. Weshallread ofa 
wild and wilful—a bright-eyed nut brown maid of 
the prairies, and her loves’ with a bold horse- 
man of the mountains,—of the eagle-feather 
nobility, whose love-tokens are scalplocks—per- 
haps a dusky rival.”’ 

C. “Hold! I accept the wager; hand me the 
ink-horn; here goes for the poetry of matrimony ; 
(writes) ‘Marriage on the Prairies—A driver of 
Oxen—a homespun matter-of-fool lad—not a 
leather-stocking,’ but clad in dirty woollens,— 
having for some time observed with longing eyes 
a fair friend of the company—that is, for three 
nights they had made their solitary beds on the 
banks of the same streams,—and that she was 
the possessor of a red blanket, an extra blanket; 
and he, the wretch, all cheerless, and cold o’nights 
(and that accursed frost!) with nothing between 
him and the damp earth but a worn and well- 
singed rug ; forlorn and tempted by such splendid 
attractions, and struck too with the obvious truth 
that two can sleep warmer than one, bluntly pro- 
posed; the kind she consented and their fates 
(and blankets) were united? As usual, a mar- 
riage de convenance, and I defy you, friend critic, 
to make more or less of it.’ ” 
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y 
ST _éae r ell done! But I can msslie more of{en, aud I was filled with a joyful excitement. I 


it; did you not hear the sequel ?” | imagined mammoth and mastodon revived, and 
“ , a ' . . . . . 
C. “Upon my word I have not; it is rather rushing to repel the invasion of their ancient 
” es . 
ata ee »—exciting to madness by their roars at- 


I. F. “Pshaw! This actually occurred. It) tendant multitudes of buffaloes and wild horse. 
seems they had no taste for ‘stars for nuptial | Next morning a warm sun set us to rights by 
torches,’ and had no ‘eave for bed,’ and so,|9 o’clock. We still ascended this western Blue; 
unluckily converted a wagon into a marriage | (crossing now and then the feet of the hills pro- 
chamber. Well, they had hardly composed | ‘truding into the bottoms ;—at times, winding 
themselves to rest, as when they found the) ‘through some great ravine or sand gully, washed 
wagon in motion !—faster !—faster !—which, all | ‘by the rains of ages. The bottoms are sensibly 
in the dark, threatened a crisis; and sure enough | lessening, but still a fourth of a mile wide; the 
down it went, all ° topsyturvy into a great hol-| grass i is still deficient from drought;—but at even- 
low. A scurvy trick that of the young Orego-|ing, turning short down from a high bluff, we 
rians !” found a sweet little valley, of which we seemed 

May 26th. We quitted early our camp-ground | the first discoverers; and which with its grove, 
and soon approached the western and longest) was fresh and beautiful from the night's rain. 
branch of the Blue, which seems to fulfil its des- | May 29. To-day—as yesterday— we marched 
tiny in leading the Missourians by its hospitable some 22 miles, following the stream, and passed 
waters and fuel in the direct route of their new Near night, an emigrant company. A cool wind 
West; and, having ministered to their necessi- | ‘has blown from the north; pure and invigora- 
ties, turns them over--thé “ divide’—to the like | ting; such, as it is a pleasure to breathe. The 
friendly offices of the great Platte. (hills are diluvial—mere sand—with a soil that 

The muddy and shallow waters and treacher-| 'searcely supports their sod. As the bills break 
ous quicksands of this river are apt types of the Off near the river, they are washed into many 
political hacks of a late day who would make ‘singular shapes; and being white, stand in bold 
it, under its better Indian name, Nebraska, god- | ‘relief; bright green generally prevailing. Many 
father to an iniquitous new territory; hastening | ‘slopes beyond the stream still show their old 
without a shadow of the excuses of “destiny,” | grow th of grass strongly resembling ripe wheat; 
necessity, &c., to break all the last and most) @djvining are weed stubbles and dead trees, which 
binding pledges of their country’s faith, her vol- |together are the picture of corn fields in new 
untary and most solemu and plain obligations to clearings. ‘These surround green meadows, and 
the congregated remnants of many defenceless hills, with groves and shrubbery which we easily 
tribes of Indians, who own in fee simple every imagine conceal tasteful dwellings. Such beau- 
acre of its arable land. ties to be seeu on the stream in a day’s ride, must 

We were struck with the beauty of this other deceive no one; for beyond, all is barren; and 
Blue ; its bold hills are indented deeply with nar-| the vast territory between the frontier and the 
row vales of a thousand forms, their soft green mountains has scarce a tree to the square mile ; 
pleasantly relieved by oaks. This, by way of} and much of it is little better than a sand des- 
introduction—for the road led us hastily away | ert; even game is seldom found, 
again to a high plain, where we were for hours | Marching rather late next morning, with no 
out of sight of all of earth but its grass. But. expectation of parting from the pleasant guidance 
we did overtake along line of wagons, and a of our little river, we found after a few miles that 
great herd of cattle; passing as rapidly as we, | we were ascending very gradually a high plain; 
might, we learned that several such companies ‘the “divide” of the Blue and the Platte; no 
were still in advance. The cattle were grazing | water was then to be found for 23 miles, unless 
like buffalo on the prairie, and by estimate I hit pools of the late rain. We found such a pool 
upon their real number, of one thousand; and at mid-day—and an emigrant party: this, for a 
then, by comparison, was assured that I had seen specimen, was ascertained to be composed of 
at once many hundreds of thousands of buffaloes. | thirty-one men, thirty-two women, and sixty-one 
We descended at evening into the wide savan- ‘children; 24 wagons and 212 cattle. 
nas of the Blue to make our night-camp. We also met, on the ridge, Pawnees with some 

A few hours after I had written the last sen- | 200 horseloads of dried buffalo flesh, which they 
tence, a hurricane passed over us:—it was) were conducting to their village, perhaps 70 miles 
midnight, and iutensely dark, the rain falling lower, on the Platte. This is a temporary sup- 
in torrents; there was an unceasing andstrange ply. After getting their corn fairly growing, the 
roar of thunder; and the furious wind, rioting ‘whole tribe moves off on their summer waa 
with the wet canvass of many tents, sounded a| On the summit a rather singular incident hap- 
deafening accord. The sublime does not fright- | pened to me. I fired a pistol at a troublesome 
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dog which was then chasing some loose mules : 
it resented this attempton its life in a quiet, but fe- 
rocious manner; absolutely fastening its teeth in 
the ham of the horse I rode; of course he kicked 
and plunged with great violence; taking me by 
surprise,—for I did not know at the moment the 
cause—and very nearly throwing me: I then 
fired again and killed the brute. It happened 
that the head of the long columu was then about 
to meet the Pawnees; and a report was just re- 
ceived of their having robbed and maltreated 
some straggling emigrants; altogether, they had 
a technical * alarm,” of which—with the excite- 
ment of my pitched battle with the dog—we in 
the rear were profoundly ignorant; and a little 
while after I was astonished at a rebuke for my 
contribution to it, of the two shots; the Colonel 
being equally ignorant of my reasonable excuse, 
and of our private émeute. 

We arrived, near sun down, on the hills of sand 
bordering the remarkable valley of the Platte. 
Between us and the river lay two miles of level 
green savannas; the wide expanse of the great 
river was ia part concealed by Grand Island, and 
its woods. It wasabheautiful sight!—the syuad- 
rons were gliding, two a-breast, along gentle 
curves, over the fresh green grass, which was 
brilliant in the slant rays of a clear sun. The 
horses have a gallant bearing ;—fifty blacks led ; 
fifty grays followed; then fifty bays; next fifty 
chestnuts—and fifty more blacks closed the pro- 
cession: the arms glittered; the horses’ shoes 
shone twinkling on the moving feet. It was a 
gay picture,'set iv emeralds. Just then a hare, 
of the large, black-eared species. bounded away 
from the front, pursued by a swift dog; it was a 
beautiful chase for a mile over the green sward, 
which we insensibly halted to witness. 

The broad bottoms of the Platte are nearly 
level, and but from two to six feet higher than 
the water; they are composed of sand through 
which the river expands to its level from bluff to 
bluff,—often ten or fifteen miles. There is no 
rising above the universal flatness; and it resem- 
bles the ocean mouths of most greatrivers. You 
have a horizon of green meadows, and some- 
times of water. 

We encamped on the bank. We had in twelve 
days marched two hundred and fifty miles; and 
partly as explorers. 

May 31. The trumpet sounds of reveille, 
called us forth this morning, as usual, under arms; 
and we instantly witnessed a scene of beauty 
and of sublimity, which the wanderer over the 
earth sees now and then when least expected. 
Above the river. and the unlimited plain to the 
west, dotted with white wagon tops and vast 
herds grazing, densely black clouds, driven by a 
stroug wind, came thundering on wrathfully ; 





the lightnings crashing from mass to mass; from 
beneath, the muddy and troubled waves almost 
black with shadow, seemed rushing on in league 
with the Storm-Power, to overwhelm us. But 
turn to the east! The sun is rising over a glit- 
tering expanse of water, and dispensing a rosy 


'glory to the fleecy cloud-mists of his calm hem- 


isphere; but the rebellious West, from amid in- 
tenser shadows, gives but a reflection of baleful 
hue! It seemed a rebellion of the Powers of 
Darkness against the Spirit of Light. As if to 
interpose, three hundred men io arms then rose 
up in the very midst. 

This was a wondrous reality, breaking, all un- 
prepared, on eyes that had been closed the still 
night leng, and minds suddenly aroused from 
dreams of quiet home-scenes. 

How singular, that now, as I write on the same 
spot, we have this scene reversed! ‘The sun is 
sinking serenely on the western wave; while in 
the east a black cloud mutters a menace of its 
power in the coming night. Sad types of the 
world’s doings, and ever varying but unceasing 
warfare of good and evil. 





MICHAEL BONHAM: 
OR, THE FALL OF BEXAR. 


4A TALE OF TEXAS. IN FIVE PARTS. 


BY A SOUTHRON. 


PART III.—SCENE I. 


An apartment in the palace of the Governor. He appears 
busy among numerous masks and dominos. 


Esteban, [solus.] This is a matter to employ all a man’s 
genius were it ever so fertile. But 1 can never doubt for 
a moment what I should wear myself. There! Oh! Bald 
headed Cesar—laurel-tufted and trophied Roman—there ! 
let it gratify thy awful shade, that I prefér your semblance 
to that of any other hero. [Lays aside the war costume 
of a Roman Captain.] Ha! who’s there! What, my 
fair niece, my dove. [Enter Donna Maria de Molina as 
from a journey.) My antelope! Welcome! Better late 
than never. How came youso late? I had quite given 
you up for the Bal Masque. 

Maria. Bal Masque, dear uncle, and when? 

Esteban. To-night. This very night. 

Maria. Then I am still in time. I would not have 
lost it for the world. And how’s my dearest Olivia: and 
you, how do you sleep now—better ? 

Esteban. Famously. Like a Bell bird of Brazil, with 
a tremendous ringing in all my ears. 


Maria. How terrible! A ringing in your ears ? 
Esteban. Delightful rather. Itis the ringing of all the 


bells of Mexico that I hear, and have heard for the last 
three nights in honor of my victory. 


Maria. Victory! Whatvictory? Over whom? 
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Esteban. The rebels,—the Texians; these runagate 
Anglo-Americans—the degenerate sons of Washington. | 

Maria. What, have you beaten them? F 

Esteban. Into powder. They are dispersed forever. 
’Twas a prodigious affair. I operated upon them in two 
ways, but chiefly by stratagem. 

Maria. How I rejoice. 

Esteban. You may well. You may now travel to 
Santa Fé without an escort. 

Maria. You forget the Camanches, uncle, and the 
scene at the rancho of Loro. 

Esteban. No, indeed; and let me tell you that there is 
at this very moment, and in these very walls, the very cav- 
alier to whom you owed your rescue on that occasion. 

Maria, [with curiosity and doubt.) Ah! 

Esteban. So! 

Maria. Possible! 

Esteban. That very cavalier. 

Maria. This very moment! 

Esteban. In this very house. 

Maria. And— 

Esteban. With Olivia. 

Maria. Dear Olivia, let me fly and embrace her. 

Esteban. Stop. Hark a moment before you go. I 
have a little stratagem. The idea takes me suddenly. 
Quite an inspiration. I have it now. 

Maria. Have what? 

Esteban. Look you, Maria—do you remember this 
cavalier? Had you strength and courage in the moment 
of danger, to open your eyes and see who it was to whom 
you owed life and honor? 

Maria, [(hesitating.] 1 am not sure; and yet I think 
Ididsee him. I have some notion that he was a person— 
a sort of a man. 


Esteban. A person! a sort of a man! Very good, 
very definite and particular. Well, you shall see him. 
He will make you open your eyes. A person—a sort of 
aman. And this of one of the bravest looking of all the 
cavaliers of the country. 

Maria, {aside.] As if I knew not that! 

Esteban. Youshallsee him. You shall say then. It 
may be that I may then let you into my new stratagem— 
may possibly ask you to assist a little in the scheme. 

Maria. Again—another stratagem? Always a strat- 
agem, uncle. 

Esteban. Andwhy not? Whatis life itself but a strat- 
agein—a great bundle of stratagems running on from seven 
years to seventy. We rise with the dawn to plan, to set 
snares, dig pitfalls, scheme, trap and take the prey, all of 
us—man and woman alike: man for the conquest of the 
world, and woman for the conquest of the conqueror ! 
Have you no stratagems, wench ? 

Maria. Me! Stratagems. Blessed mother, what a 
question. What sort of stratagems do you think such a 
head as mine could carry ? 

Esteban, Simple ones enough, doubtless, unless the 
heart takes a share in the business, and then a woman is 
nothing but a stratagem. It may be that mine at present 
will become yours. We shall see. 

Maria. Tell me only—does it concern this cavalier? 

Esteban. Yes. 

Maria. Must it concern me, too, uncle? 

Esteban. Come! come! That is asking quite too much 
atone time. I must surpiise you with it. I like surpri- 
ses above all things; a passion that proves my military 
propensities. One of them, by the way—one of the great- 
est is about to ripen. This very night, girl—hark you, 
the mine is to be sprung under Olivia, and she will be in 
the skies when she least expects it. 


can you mean? What has Olivia done to incur such a 
fate. This is a sort of gunpowder business. Blow up! 
What a horrible idea. 

Esteban. Delightful rather. What should T mean by 
sending her to the skies, but sending her to heaven ? 
Maria. But what if she don’t want to go to heaven 
at this early warning. 

Esteban. But my process will make her quite happy. 
Maria. She does not say so. What if she prefers her 
own time for it, and by a different process. One does'nt 
like to be hurried, uncle, even on the high road to happi- 
ness. 

Esteban. A good phrase that. I like it- The High- 
road to Happiness. Silly creature, what should be a 
young girl’s idea of the skies and heaven and happi- 
ness ? 

Maria. VmsureI don’tknow. I neverthought much 
of either. 

Esteban, Oh, what a simpleton you are. Why, what 
should be a young girl’s idea of happiness but marriage ; 
of heaven but a husband; of the skies but a region where 
all day long she might be catching the sweetest rose-col- 
ored loves, and boxing them up for winter. Heaven is 
only the marriage state under goud regulations. 

Maria. What' and you are going to marry Olivia to 
this strange cavalier? Ah— 

Esteban. No, indeed. She must find her happiness 
from another quarter. You know our kinsman Don Pe- 
dro de— 

Maria, [eagerly.} Zavalo. Is he the man? 
Esteban. The same. 

Maria, (curiously.] Will she marry him? 

Esteban. Doubtless. But I have yet to surprise her 
with the arrangement. In that consists my stratagem. 
The explosion takes place to-night: Scene, the bal 
masqué; time, midnight. "Twill be a most famous coup 
de theatre. 

Maria. 1 rejoice that I am in season for it. I feel re- 
lieved. I had begun to tremble for my stranger cavalier. 
[ Aside.] 

Esteban. What think you of my plan. 

Maria. Excellent. Don Pedro is just the person for 
Olivia. 

Esteban. Is henot’? So brave. 

Maria. So handsome. 

Esteban. With so much spirit. 

Maria. And so much money. 

Esteban. He will cover his family with honour. 

Maria. He will cover his bride with jewels. 

Esteban. He fences splendidly. 

Maria. And waltzes like Myrtillo. 

Esteban. Has so much talent. 

Maria. And such a lovely hacienda. 

Esteban. Is such an adroit diplomatist. 

Maria. And wears such a beautiful moustache. 

Esteban. 1s it not a charming prospect? Was there 
ever such a plot? What a joyful surprise for Olivia. 

Maria. Itshould make her very happy. 

Esteban. Should it not? Ab, you puss. But, hark 
you, this is all secret. Muw’s the word; and, when ail’s 
over—then, hey! for my other stratagem. 

Maria, {indifferently.] That concerns the stranger. 

Esteban. Yes, indeed. And another of my acquaint- 
ance of the other sex. How ignorant and innocent the 
creature looks. She little dreams my purpose to blow 
her up also—send her to the skies after the fashion of 
Olivia. [Aside. 

Maria, {aside.] He is transparent enough, Heaven 
knows. Well, Heaven prosper it. I am prepared for a 





Maria. Oh, horrible! What a dreadful design. In 
the skies when she least expects it. Why, uncle, what 


blow up, in such company, at a moment’s warning. 
Esteban. And now, Maria, for Olivia, with whom you 
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will see this strange cavalier—this person, this sort of a 
man. Ha! ha! ha! Sucha description of Don Amador— | 





Maria. Don Amador: is that his name ? 
Esteban. Don Amador de Aguilar ; as brave a looking 


gentleman as comes from Mexico. Come. But mum! | 
Remember—not a word to Olivia. My hand, that prepar- 
ed the mine, must fire the train. [Evit Esteban. 
Maria, { following.| To all my hopes auspicious, grant 
it, Blessed 
Maria; for since I’ve seen this man, I see 
No other. [Exit Maria. 


SCENE II. 


A Saloon in the Governor’s Palace. Bonham and Oli- 


via discovered. 


Olivia. You will come fashioned like a monk. 
Bonham. And you? 
Olivia. A nun in solemn sables ; on my arm 


This antique cross, a relique of my mother, 
Will teach you to distinguish me from others 
In a like habit. 
Bonham. Twill not need, Olivia ; 
That shape, that air; I shall not fail to know you 
Among a thousand nuns all dress’d in sable. 
Olivia. Ah! 
Bonham. Hark! those voices ? 
Enter Esteban and Maria. 
Maria, [running to Olivia.] My dear Olivia. 
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Olivia. Dearest cousin, welcome. 

Esteban. Don Amador, you see here another damsel | 
who owes her safety to your valour. My niece, Donna | 
Maria de Molina, of the Molinas who came in with the | 
conqueror. The family is as old as your own. An old) 
tree, but with precious fine fruit upon it yet. 

Maria, {to Bonham.] My brave deliverer! 

many thanks 
My heart holds for you. 

Esteban. Let it empty them. Don Amador is such a 
modest man, that you cannot say too much to encourage 
him. He is the person, the sort of man, you know. 

[Half aside to Maria. 

Maria. Oh, fie, sir. Hush, this is no stratagem. 

Esteban. 1 have half a mind to tell, but I spare you. 
I leave you with him that your acquaintance may ripen. 
I have all the world to attend to. The Bal Masqué to- 
night is enough to give me a week’s employment. And 
then; but mum! [Looking significantly to Maria and 
whisperiny.\nota word. Don Amador, | kiss your hands. 
Ladies a thousand. [Exit Governor. 

Maria, {to Bonham.| So soon your flight after your 

gallant service, 
We had no time for thanks. 


Oh, how 


Bonham. Good service in the cause of youth and 
beauty, 
Brings its own tribute, lady. 
Maria. But the duty 


Is not the less of those, who win the service, 

To yield the grateful homage of their hearts : 

Senor, pray honor me by wearing this 

Poor token of my bosom’s gratitude, 

Upon the bosom whose impulsive valor, 

Deserves a nobler tribute. [Giving a jewel. 
Bonham. Dearest lady, 

Reward or token of acknowledgment 

My service needs not. 1 will wear this jewel, 


Not as the proof of virtue in my bosom, 





But generous worth in thine. 
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Maria. So ay, 
Disparage not the gallantry which m 
I'he woman's heart do homage; all her pride 
Forgotten, and no feeling in her soul, 
Save as it tends to worship. Do not shame 
With much too humble estimate the gift, 
Which heaven makes doubly precious in success. 
Olivia, [aside] How charmingly she looks; how 
earnestly 
Eye, lip and brow according. Should he see 
Her loveliness as I do. 
Bonham, [to Maria.] To hear more 
Were to grow vain of Common properties: 
The common strength of man, skill in his weapon, 
And the spontaneous impulses which drive him 
To use them for the succour of the feeble 
By brutal might oppress’d. 
Maria, [earnestly and with subdued tones.] 
much I envy 
The better fortunes of my lovely cousin, 
To have known you so much longer. To have seen you, 
And so much better to have shown the feeling 
Both hearts must own forever. 


How 


Bonham. You but pain me, 
By sueh too lavish bounty of your praise, 
That mocks my service. *T'was a happy fortune 
That led me to the humblest deed of manhood. 
The meanest boor of Mexico had striven, 
With heart and hand like mine, were the occasion 
So dear to him as mine. 


Maria. Tis all in vain, 
Don Amador, you undervalue service, 
We value not enough. We know too well 
The boors of Mexico, to look for succour, 
So measureless as thine. The age of valor, 
That generous passion, which, in search of glory, 
Seeks evermore the paths of strife and danger, 


! . 
| Heedless of any recompense, but only 


Smiles of the lovely, praises of the good, 

Is of rare finding now. We must not lose it 

When in our sight it walks. Pray let me know you, 

When other cares will suffer, and the smiles 

Of our dear cousin here, will grant you absence ; 

My father. Don Fernando de Molina, 

Will joy to show, in welcome that he gives you, 

How much he loves his daughter. 

Olivia, [aside.]} How well she speaks. 
Bonham, [to Maria.) A not unnatural love. Believe 
me, lady, 

"Twill make me proud to know him. [Prepares to go. 
Olivia, [timidly.] You leave us, Senor? 
Bonham, [aside to Olivia.} Oh, how unwillingly ! 
Olivia. [aside to Bonham.] One word more— 

Beware of Don Zavalo. For my sake 

Seek him not, Amador. 

Bonham, [aside to Olivia] Fear nothing, my beloved. 
Maria, {aside.} They whisper! O, my jealous soul, 
1 tremble 

Lest they should love! I hate her! 
Bonham, [approaching Maria.] Thanks, lady, for ; 

your kindness. It will gladden : 

To make me useful in your future service : 

Command my sword and honor. 





How I hate her! j 


Maria, [in low tones musingly.] Alas! for woman, 





Senor, 
That cannot well believe, yet dare not doubt. 
Bonham. Ladies, farewell: we meet again to-night. g 
[Exit Bonham. 3 
Maria. To-night! : 
Olivia. To-night! 4 
Maria. You echo me, dear cousin. = 
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Olivia. 

fo-night. 
Maria, [aside.}_ Even as I feared, she loves him!— 

Why so he did; and so did both of us. 

You seem bewildered cousin. As you live, 

You scarce have bid me welcome. 
Olivia. 

I feel a thousand welcomes, my Maria. 
Maria. 


Methought it was Don Amador that said, 


Sure I have. 


ut Art sure? 
Olivia. You cannot doubt, but tell me, my Maria, 
What think you of Don Amador? 


Maria. What think you? 
Olivia. I fear to tell you. 

Maria, [quickly.] Tell me not you love him! 
Olivia, Wherefore ? 

Maria, *T were your misfortune, cousin. 
Olivia. Wherefore, still ? 
Maria. 


Come with me to your chamber; I have 
something 
To pour into your ear, of such strong power, 
Shall either make you very sad or merry, 
Shall lift you into happiness, or sink 
Your baffled heart and hope, as low from hope, 
As hell can be from heaven. 

Olivia. You affright me! 
Give me this fearful secret ; speak your tidings, 
Lest in my terror I conceive them worse 
Than human wo can make them. 


Maria. Love not this man! 
Olivia: Amador! 
Maria. Oh, feeble heart— 


Caught at a glance, snared by the passing vision, 
Without a hope to cling to. To the chamber— 
Oh, cousin—wherefore— 

Olivia. Mock me not thus, Maria. Oh! my heart, 
One moment,—now—speak out and do not trifle ; 
You do not sport with me,—you cannot, cousin. 

Maria. Look on me, dear Olivia—do mine eyes 
Lighten with merry thoughts—upon my cheek, 
See’st thou the laughing spirit of mischief there— 
Eager in malice, or thoughtlessness to revel, 

In the sweet misery of a sister’s heart. 
Olivia. Oh, no! I will not doubt thee. 
earnest; 
Those eyes now fill with tears—those words now falter: 
Come with me to my chamber. There! 


Tis in 


[Exit Olivia. 
Maria, [ following.] Ay, cousin— 
And there I’]] cozen thee with such a tale, 
Shall make thy head to ache, thy heart to ail. 
[Exit Maria. 


SCENE III. 


A Wild and Mountainous region. 
in movement, 


The Texian army 
Groups pass over the stage, partisan 
fashion, and in picturesque costume. Enter Spar- 
row, Davies and other Texians in the foreground. 


Sparrow. Though a man of some bulk, I am yet a 
man of movement. I have no passion for a quiet life. 
I’m for action, whether the object for assault be foe or food, 
soldier or supper. I have a large territory to endanger, as 
well as to supply; but that makes me no more cautious 
than if lL were a Calvin Edson. Let the battle come when 
it pleases. The sooner the better. This city of San An- 
tonia de Bexar, they tell me, is a sort of little Mexico, 
where the gold may be had for the gathering. 


Davis. You are too old a bird, Sparrow, to be sea- 


soned by that salt. For my part I never yet found more 





gold in one place than another, and I think with the preach- 
er, that gold is the root of all evil. 

Sparrow. Indeed! I would I had many such roots to 
set outin my garden. The cotton crop might go hang 
for me, and the Liverpool market along with it. The 
preachers, too,—but let them say what they will, I never 
yet found one of them who found his salary clogged with 
too many such roots. They were never too numerous for 
his religion. 

Davis. This is rather dull talk, Sparrow, just as we 
are about to have cracked crowns and broken noses. Can’t 
we change the music in some manner, and hurra for some- 
thing. 

Sparrow. Ay! You may. We will hurra! Here 
goes! Hurra for nothing! Will that suit? Change the 
music, to be sure; but do you see the singer in my vis- 
age? DoJ sing small like a woman, That’s not my vo- 
cation, Davis. Look about you as the boys come by and 
get a singer; but the Anglo-Norman breed is better at 
shouting than singing. Of our three hundred now, not 
ten of us can turn a ballad, but not one of us that can’t 
scare a Mexican’s soul out of his breeches by one hallo! 


Davis. Here’s the very man, Joe Kennedy, from Ala- 
bama. He sings famously, and makes his own songs as 


he goes. 
Sparrow. Such a fellow has his uses, even as asinger. 
Ican understand him. Let him make us something now 


to warm the fellows for a brush. 
Enter Kennedy and Texians. 


Davis. 
ney. 


In season, Joe. A song to shorten the jour- 
We have been talking here about that root of all 
evils, gold ; which we are to gather here in this little 
Mexico, San Antonio, until, somehow, we've got the dole- 
fuls. Give us something fine and fiery. 

Kennedy. I heard you! Get your ears ready and 
your hands. If I am to sing, I must be clapped, mark 
you, just as they clap your theatre fellows who sing well, 
as all theatre fellows would sing, were they— 

Davis. What? 

Kennedy. Joe Kennedy. 

Sparrow. Put your spirit into your song, my lad, and 
blaze away. 

Kennedy, [sings.] 


1. 


My banner to the breeze, 

And my bowie at my side— 
My barque upon the seas, 

And the single star my guide; 
I shall lay the oyster bare, 

To pluck forth its precious fruit, 
And these evils that ye fear, 
I will gather at the root. 
And the evils, &c. | bis. 

2. 


We are soldiers of the north, 

And we know like men to fight; 
We have gone to battle forth, 

With old England in her might; 
We have spirits born to dare, 

We can smite and we can shoot, 
And the evils that ye fear, 

We will gather from the root. 
And the evils, &c. [dis. 


3. 


Do you speak of coming hours, 





When to battle we must go; 
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We are ready, by the powers, 
To awaken any foe ; 
We shall teach them that the bold, 
Still inherit all the fruits, 
And their moustaches and gold, 
We shall pluck up by the roots. 
And their moustaches, &c. [dis. 


Sparrow. Good I say. Three cheers for amateur 
Kennedy. He has done the thing famously. Such a 
song as that would give a fellow an appetite for any 
thing, cating or fighting. It meets our case exactly. 
Kennedy, your hands. I shall think well of you forever 
after, and whenever an extra delicacy offers—a sleek 
tongue of a young buffalo bull,—you shall be in for a 
slice. Agood chorus that. [Sings. 


“ And their moustaches and gold, 
We shall pluck up by the roots.” 


My fingers feel as if they were at it already. [Sings. 


“ Their moustaches and gold 
We shall pluck up by the roots ; 
We shall pluck.” 


Davis. Stop your hurraing—here’s the Colonel, boys. 
Enter Milam and others. 
Milam. Ye loiter men. Ye should be on the march; 
By midnight we must be at Bexar’s gates, 
If we would find them open. Ye must haste. 
Ye have no wealth, no gold, no cumbrous baggage 
To weigh your shoulders down—your rifles only, 
And you will lighten them at every shot, 
That brings an enemy down. Away, our friends 
Are busy now in Bexar. ’Tis my hope 
That we shall win the spoils of yonder town, 
With scarce a struggle—follow fast, my lads. 
[Exit Milam and aids. 
Sparrow. Talk of a struggle with these Mexicans ! 
Fellows that never tasted British beef, 
Know nothing of a steak, and a /a mode, 
Have never in their wildest fancies dreamed of. 
Tortillas are but poor provocatives, 
And all the chile in Chili could not warm them 
To a death struggle with a beef-fed soldier. 
Where are their limbs and sinews? 
Davis. Eyes to shoot, 
A rifle, or the dexterity to use 
The knife Jim Bowie gave us. 
Sparrow. I could eat 
A dozen for my supper,—with a dressing, 
Made up of all their thirteen thousand generals, 
From the Napoleon of the west himself, 
To Senor Ampudia. I feel wolfish, 
With cannibal convictions. On, away, 
We'll think of supper as we smite and slay. 
[Exit Sparrow, Davis, &c. 


Chorus of Texians as they march off. 


“ We shall teach them that the bold 
Still inherit all the fruits 
And their moustaches and gold, 
We shall pluck up by the roots.” 
Enter R. Harris and E. Harris. 
R. Harris. They’re on the march, and battle is at 
hand 
A desperate struggle. Something tells me now, 
My hour is near at last. The fate’s at hand 
Shall lay me in the silence I have sought. 


More than I wished. I could not quarrel with you, 

For, as I tell you, something in your face, 

It may be, in your voice, has made me like vou! 

My head ached and you chafed it. I was lonesome; 

You sat beside me, and you talked with me,— 

Albeit you talked of subjects foreign to me, 

Of God, repentance, hope, lessons too late, 

For one so old a learner as myself. 

Your voice was pleasant tome. It had something, 

That minded me of other times and persons, 

I never more shall see. Come closer, boy. 

E. Harris. What would you with me, sir. 

R. Harris. A kindness only— 

I have not often done them, but, to you, 

I would not have you perish. 

E. Harris. What mean you, sir. 

R. Harris. A battle is at hand. 

E. Harris. Ah. 

R. Harris. A fearful one perchance. 
soldier ; 

You'll prove, I’m sure, a coward in the action, 

And that were dreadful. You must stay behind. 

E. Harris. Stay behind! I cannot. 

R. Harris. Can you fight then ? 

E. Harris. Uknownot. I have never fought before,— 

Never took life, never as I remember, 

Hurt hair on human head; but— 


You are no 


R. Harris. Well—and what. 
E. Harris. Sooner than notgoon. Soonerthan leave 
you, 


I'll try to kill. 
R, Harris. You havn't soul for it. 
Your lips belie yourtongue. Your very tones 
Betray your terrors. You are not the creature 
For such wild doings. You must stay behind 
In silence, while the troop is on the march ; 
The night will favor you, and with this money—[ Offers 
purse. 
E. Harris. 1 cannot take your money, sir. 
R. Harris, [ fiercely.] You must. 
E. Harris, [firmly.] Never. 
R. Harris. What! not remain behind, nor take the 
money. 
E. Harris. No, though I perish, though 1 prove the 
coward 
You hold me, and I sadly think myself, 
I must go forward. It may be my arm 
Will shrink from doing hurt to human foe, 
But I can stand and suffer. I’J1 not fly, 
But perish where you place me. 
R. Harris. What good in that? 
In battle to stand idle, is worse danger 
Than cowardice and flight. You must not go. 
E. Harris. I must. If in your heart a warning voice 
Tells you of coming death, in mine another, 
Compels me to encounter any peril 
Sooner than leave my comrades. 
R. Harris. You are foolish. 
You have no comrades. I’m the only man, 
That you have mixed with. 
E. Harris. You're my comrade then. 
R. Harris. And do I not assure that for me 
Death even now stands waiting. 
E. Harris. I'll see you die. 
R. Harris. You’re obstinate, boy. 


E. Harris Oh, firm sir, nothing more. 

R. Harris. Poor lad. I pity you. You little dream 
The dangers that await you—little guess 
The shock, the carnage, bleeding men and blood, 





I have had warning of it. Hither, boy, [7 o£. Harris. 
I somehow like you. You have hung about me 





Hoarse cries of hate, and vengeance, and of pain— 
Here, take the money, linger in some cabin, 
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Such as you’ll find among these hollow dales, 
And there await the action. 
E. Harris. Sir, forgive me. 
But I must seek and see it; all the peril 
Which you incurI share in. In this purpose 
My soul, though feebler, fearfuller than any 
In all our little army, still is firm. 
I gowith you. 
R. Harris, On then, in heaven’s name, on; 
We may delay no longer. Follow close. 
; [Exit R. Harris. 
E. Harris. In heaven’s name be it, for I dare not think, 
Heaven will not shelter us on danger’s brink. 
[Exit. 


SCENE IV. 


The groves near the convent of La Guayra. The walls | 
of the convent shining white from the hills in the dis- 
tance. 


Enter Don Pedro. 


Pedro. He comes not. Curses on him. Should he 
fail me. 

Let him not hope to ’scape me. I will slay him 

Without remorse, though grasping on the altar, 

He called upon the Blessed Host for succor. 

My dearest hope he perils. All my heart 

Is full of her perfections, and her’s only. 

And shall he rob me of them? Have I lived 

And toiled, nor seemed to seek, and loved at distance, 

Still unpresuming lest I should endanger 

The precious gift I coveted, for this? 

But no. Itshallnot. I will to the palace 

And drag him from her presence, though she pleaded 

With all the eloquence of love and beauty, 

And—but it needs not. My impatient spirit 

Be hush’d. He comes, mine enemy comes, to perish. 
Enter Bonham. 


Oh! you are here at last. I’ve waited long 
And somewhat dreaded lest my hints, too guarded, 
Had failed to touch your valor. *Twas my fear, 
That I should have to press upon your pleasure, 
Disturb you in the presence of your mistress, 
And goad you by impatient word and buffet 
To do your weapon justice. 

Bonham, [coolly.] Angry, Senor? 

Pedro. lam. I hate you. 

Bonham. Wherefore? 

Pedro. Enough. I hate. 
Hate to destroy. 

Bonham. Nay! Nay! I trust not, Senor; 
I’m in no mood to perish at this moment. 
Now when the sun shines brightly on my future 
That never shone before. What angers you! 

Pedro. My answer’s in my sword. 

Bonham. To fight you now 
Were only to assail you at advantage— 
You're feverish now, scarce master of your weapon, 
Let us forbear a season while you tell me, 
Wherefore your wrath. 

Pedro. Enough! It is my humor. 

Bonham. That’s not enough for me. Why should I 

fight 

To gratify your humours ? You must show me 
Some cause of provocation. 

Pedro. Will a blow do it. 


Bonham. Nay ’twill not need! If you’re so desperate, 


You force the fight. I will not be dishonored ; 


Pedro. Be it now then. 

Bonham. Be it so; and yet I would ’twere other- 
wise. 

My cue is not for fighting. On this weapon 

Hangs fifty times the value of your life. 

Pedro. Dost mock me? 

Bonham. Such madness might deserve my utmost 
scorn. 

Most likeI do. 

Pedro. My taunt shall break thy teeth. Come on. 
Come on, 

And hear me Seftor,—such is my conviction, 

That you are in my path, the deadliest foe 

That ever fate rear’d up against my fortunes, 

That I have sworn, by all I prize the most, 

To slay you without pity, even as the hunter, 

Spears the wild boar that griding on his weapon, 

In death betrays the malice of a passion 

That death alone defeats. 

Bonham. Child fury, Senor, 

Unworthy of aman. Your oath is idle, 

If you rely on such. We are apt to fight, 

If right I read your anger, for the favor 

Of the fair lady in the palace here. 

Pedro. And if the prize be precious in your sight, 

As still it is to mine, I challenge you 

Fight like a man. 

Bonham, I have been thought a man; 

Will fight as one, but not one blow to prove 

My love for her. I will not wrong her beauty 

To make her youth, her charms, her innocence, 

The prize of ruffian strife. "Tis for your humor 

That I make bare my weapon. I am ready— 

Now stand we point and foot to foot, 

And play your game as all your wealth were on it— 

Your blood upon your head. 

Pedro. The blood of both, 

If need be, but no words. 


Bonham. Let the steel speak. [They fight.] 

It makes a merry music— 

Might touch with fear the maids in yonder convent 
Could they but see our danger, and know farther, 
That we are young, both bachelors and fighting, 
Because there still are beauties in the land, 

And love is not an exile. 


[ This is spoken merrily, in broken sentences as the play 
of the duel willallow. Bonham being quite playful, while 
Pedro becomes more and more furious.} 
Pedro. (Fight and pause.] Scha! is this fighting ? 
Bonham. It is the mode I use when the mood suits 
me ; 
You are too angry, Seiior, for a swordsman, 
Your play is rash and wild. In cooler moments 
Your weapon were a good one. 
Pedro. You laugh at me. 
Bonham. Ican’t do else. You are no match for me. 
Pedro. Demonios! We shall see, [Resumes the fight 
more desperately and Bonham disarms him, 


Bonham. The day is mine. 

Your life is at my mercy. 
Pedro. Take it then. 
Bonham. Away! You are a madman. 
Pedro. I shall be 


*Till [have vengeance. [Draws a dagger and rushes on 
Bonham. 

Bonham. Fool. [flings him off and wrests the dagger 
from him.) 


For this too, as you see, I am prepared. 





Will fight you when you please. 





Pedro. Hell’s curses on thee. We shall meet again. 
[Exit Pedro. 
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Bonham. ‘the<putting' up — sword. 1] 
Tis well the time is short. A few more hours 
Aud we may laugh to scorn the single danger 
Of one man'sjealous rage. Yet ’twas a risk 
I did not idly covet—did not seek. 

Upon the safety of this single life 
Hangs the best hope of Texas—hangs the fate 
Of San Antonio. Bexar, to her fall, 
Nods at my signal. The Alamo’s walls 
That now frown darkly on the distant plain, 
Shall, in a few brief hours, obey my voice 
Or silence me forever in her keeps. 
How heavy grows this silence. As if night 
Were burden’d with its weight of doom already. 
Would it were over. Be but Milam true 
And I grow happy in the loves I win, 
Or tremble with the doubts of love no more. 
The hour awaits the man, and he is here. 
[Exit Bonham. 
[Enp or Parr III.] 





Albert, Prince Consort, of England. 


The four married Queens regnaut who have 
sat upon the English throne, have all had hus-| 
bands who were not Englishmen. Mary I. was' 
married to Philip of Spain, Mary If. to William, | 


rather hen’ of au Biathbees: Now this seems 
strange to usin thiscountry. The idea of send- 
ing abroad for a President, Vice-President, or 
Cabinet officer, or even of permitting a foreigner 
to hold a place of high trust, would be the signal 
for the dissolution of our Government. It is 
true that there is not much formal power en- 
trusted to the King Consort. Yet Philip shared 
with Mary the royal titles and prerogatives, and 
William, while in title, merely joint sovereign 
with his wife, was in fact sole ruler, as the ad- 
ministration was entrusted undivided to him 
alone. A party had endeavoured to induce him 
to accept the crown upon terms which would 
have placed him upon grounds not so high, but 
he refused saying, ** That he esteemed the Prin- 
cess as much as it was possible for man to es- 
teem woman; but not even from her would he 
accept a subordinate and a precarious place in 
the government. The English were then in a 
condition which seemed to make it indispensa- 
ble that William should be at the head of affairs, 
and he was therefore able to dictate his own 
terms. But whether the husband is, or is not, 





by law invested with equal authority with his 
Queen, it is obvious that if the Queen has any 
power or influence, he must be virtually a large 
‘sharer of it. Indeed the argument which the 


> . P ° ° ° 
Prince of Orange; Aune to Prince George, broth- | English use to justify a foreign alliance shows, if 


er to Christian V. of Denmark, and Victoria to| 


Albert, second son of the reigning Duke of Saxe | 


Coburgh Gotha. It seems strange that a peo- 
ple so national, and so nationally supercilious, as 


the English have always been, should endure a 


ruler not of themselves. There have always 


they are sincere, that they do in fact believe that 
no inconsiderable power belongs to the Prince 
Consort. A writer in one of the magazines 
says, ‘The Queen might have given her hand 
to a British nobleman or commoner; but it is ob- 
vious that any individual having sufficient pre- 


been English nobles, who have thought, and with | tension to entitle him to such distinction, must 
good reason too, that in blood, in wealth, and | have occupied a place so conspicuous with one 
almost in power, they were the peers of kings, | great political party or the other, that from thence- 
aud the common people have always recogni-; forth the Queen’s name would have been a tower 
zed their claims as undoubtingly as that of their| of strength to Whig or Tory.” Now a place 
monarchs. And yet they allowed Mary I. to which would be so dangerous in the hands of a 
select as her husband the haughty and offensive | nobleman or commoner, cannot be without its 
Philip of Spain, and permitted Guilford Dudley | influence when occupied by any man who is the 
to be executed. Mary, the wife of William, and | Queen’s husband. And the precise wonder is, 
Anne, were married before their accession to the that Englishmen are willing to see this power in 
throne, but as the crown was conferred upon | the hands of a foreigner. But is the argument 
both of them by the act of the people to the ex-| sound in itself? The husband of the Queen 
clusion of the next heirs, it would have been com- | would exercise too much influence with one or 
petent to have passed ieee over for the very rea-| the other of the great parties. But ought not 
son that they were married to foreigners. Her! the head of the Government to have an acting 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, like the first Mary, as-| part? Suppose the Whig party or the Tory 
cended the throne unmarried, and being young | advocates the system of most real advantage, 
and attractive, the whole world was before her| ought not the chief magistrate of the nation to 
and her counsellors, without any impediment asl take part for the best ?—and ought he not to be 
to the choice of her partner. And inasmuch as| capable of deciding which is the best? It is said 
with many an English nobleman in the realin, [ that the monarch reserves his power to be used 
| 





worthy of her hand, they passed over seas for ain great emergencies, and to restrain any party 
husband, we must suppose that the nation chooses | that has attained an eminence dangerous to the 


to be under the sub-modo rule of a foreigner,'couutry. But it is easy to see how unphilosoph- 
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ical it is, to expect deliverance in times of real 
difficulty from those who are not believed to have 
a sufficieut amount of ability and prudence, for 
the virtual administration of ordinary affairs. 
But the real truth is, that the English intend to 
reduce to a minimum, (and they have nearly ac- 
complished their purpose,) the power of the 
monarchy, whether composed of King merely, 
or King and Queen, or Queen and Prince Con- 
sort. The English are not a very quick people 

but they are very sensible, and have not failed to 
learn the great lessons taught by history. And 
if there is one truth which is settled more firmly 
than any other by the widest induction of partic- 
ulars, it is that kings are notto be trusted. There 
is hardly any thing that the world has known so 
long and so well as kings, and they have been in 
the crucible with such various conditions of ex- 
periment, that we may rest assured that we have 
ascertained the stuff they are made of. And the 
perfectly well-established result is, that they are 
not to be trusted. Here and there may be found 
one who cared more for his people than for him- 
self, and more frequently it has happened that 
the interest of the monarch was identical with 
that of the people. And so carbon is occasion- 
ally found in the shape of diamond, but never- 
theless we think of it only as coal. The great 
business of kings as a class, has been to aggran- 
dize themselves and their families at the expense 
of the people, and he would be mad enough to 
fight like Sisera against the stars in their courses, 
who would count upon anything else. It is a 
conceded thing that kings are per se nuisances, 
and their advocates hardly go further than to en- 
deavour to prove that they are necessary, because 
the people cannot govern themselves. The 
English people are too practical to be unaware 
of the danger of regal power, and therefore, as 
I have said, they have been endeavouring to re- 
duce it to its minimum, as au algebraist labours 
to make his formula result in zero. By their re- 
cognized, though unwritten Constitution and 
Common Law, their free parliameuts, the res- 
ponsibility of their ministers, and the steadily 
increasing influence allowed to popular senti- 
ment, they have rendered powerless for harm, 
and almost inoperative for good, the royal power 
in the hands even of their man-monarchs, and 
when grasped by a lady-severeign, young, un- 
experienced, and unambitious, the sceptre and 
the crown are graceful and costly ornaments, 
but are scarcely emblematic of any thing. This 
exactly suits the English idea of Royalty. The 
wonder is, that as they have brought down the 
monarchy to next to nothing, they do not work 
ou at their formula, aud get the true result, zero. 
It is ridiculous to see a great manly nation that 
has earned substantial freedom for itself, afraid 
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to cast off the livery of dependence, and assume 
Freedom's garb. 

With the policy of maintaining a monarchy, 
which would be hardly more than nominal, ex- 
cept in its cost to the nation, it was well advised, 
perhaps, not to take as Prince Consort, an Eug- 
lishman, who might have been stimulated by 
ambition, or family influence, or party feeling, to 
attempt to emerge from his appropriate condi- 
tion of regal passivity. And therefore the Queen’s 
counsellors looked abroad for a husband, and the 
young Queen had a pair of pretty eyes that were 
likewise on the alert. She and her cousin Al- 
bert had played together as children in Keusing- 
ton Gardens. and had frequently met afterwards, 
and it was the old story. Ah, it matters not 
whetherit isin palace or cottage, ina kingdom, or 
among the hills and vales of Old Virginia,—put 
two young and handsome cousins together, and 
if love is a sin, then he is sure to have much to 
answer for, who exposed them to the temptation. 
I have heard it said that another match was pro- 
posed to Victoria by her diplomatists; but how- 
ever proper the copula might have been, the 
subject was a small. insignificant, homely chap, 
and she would not stand as predicate ; or to drop 
a grammarian’s metaphor, she would have none 
of him. If this is true, she showed herself a 
spirited girl, and well deserved the handsome 
some husband she got. Prinee Albert is tall and 
well formed, with a handsome face, of sehelarly 
expression, and a deportment marked by its 
composure and gentlemanly cast. He is not 
florid and full-chested like the English, nor is he 
square-shouldered and heavy looking like the 
Germans, but has, (at least it seemed se in my 
eyes,) an American look, though [ am unable to 
say wherein it consists. He is a few mouths 
younger than the Queen, and at the time pro- 
posals were made to him, he was a student at 
Bonn University, and a gentleman iold me that 
he had acquired there a very desirable reputa- 
tion for ability, proficiency, (especially in the sci- 
ences.) and correct deportmeut. He was living 
at the University on, perhaps, a thousand pounds 
a year, and when in the course of the negotia- 
tion. he was asked what he thought would be 
sufficient for an allowance when he should be- 
come his cousin's husband, he replied five thou- 
sand pounds, (#25,000.) Doubtless he thought 
that this, together with the Queen’s million and 
a half or more, would support very comfortably 
two young people just married. But the pleni- 
potentiary answered, * Pshaw!” and said the 
husband of their Queen must have at least thirty 
thousand pounds. or $150,000 a year. Albert of 
course was content, though the Queen, after her 
marriage, was urgent with Parliament to raise 
the allowance to fifty thousand pounds, and was 
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in quite a pretty passion when she was refused. 
Huzza for the generous and spirited young Queen 
and wife, who would fain have her young Bonn 
student held at higher appreciation ;—and huzza 
too for the prudent and independent council of 
the realm, who thought that they had done enough 
for the second son of the Duke of Saxe Coburgh 
Gotha, in giving him an allowance of thirty thou- 
sand, and a wife with a millionand a half of dol. 
lars a year, to say nothing of her being the Queen 
of three realms. The Queen, however, did all 
in her power to obviate the parsimony of her 
Parliament, by appointing Prince Albert Field- 
Marshal, and by throwing in his way other per- 
quisites, so as to make his total allowance mount 
up, as I was told, to something more than forty 
thousand pounds, or $200,000. 


All things considered, it is plain that it be- 
hoved Albert to make a loving husband to his fair 
cousin, and so by all account she does. Herein 
Victoria is more fortunate than were her prede- 
cessors. the two Marys; for Philip was a cold, 
cross-grained. harsh-tempered ungentlemanly 
fellow, and William IIL., though almost as great 
a hero as Macaulay paints him. was in some res- 
pects no better than he should be. But Prince 
Albert is in all respects a model husband, and as 
assiduous in his attentions as a lover. A gen- 
tleman told me that he had frequently hunted 
hares in Windsor Park with Prince Albert, and 
that no matter what might be the state of the 
sport, the Royal Consort always abandoned it in 
time to lunch with the Queen, at two o’clock 
precisely. ‘The gentleman was mentioning this 
to me as an instance of her Majesty's fond ex- 
actions, but it serves as well to illustrate the com- 
plaisance of the husband, who is doubtless ad- 
mirably adapted to domestic life. As is well 
known, the happy royal pair are blessed with a 
numerous and interesting family, in the manage- 
ment of which, it is said their father displays 
great skill. I heard the following anecdote se- 
lated as a sample of bis system. The young 








correction, and as there is no royal road to dis- 
cipline any more than there is to mathematics, 
we may infer that Solomon’s prescription was 
the one which was used on this occasion. I af- 
terwards heard it stated on the authority of the 
physician of the royal household, thatthe Queen’s 
nursery was one of the best regulated within the 
range of his practice; and I could well believe 
it, having had experience enough of my own to 
know that such a course of discipline as the above 
would be efficacious, whether with young repub- 
licans, or young heirs apparent. Still, things 
seem to be a little awry and out of place, when 
we see the husband stilling a tumult in the nur- 
sery, and the mother reading a speech to the 
Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled. 
But after all, the anomaly is more seeming than 
real, for it requires far more ability to regulate 
properly a household, than it does to read a 
speech. The absurdity is with the people who 
are willing to pay so high a price for a reader of 
aset speech. It must be evident to every one 
that the position of Prince Albert is one of great 
delicacy and difficulty, and the best eulogium 
upon him is, that he has so conducted himself as 
to gain the respect and sincere esteem of the 
English people. As the husband of the Queen, 
he is, in rank, the second person in the realm, 
and yet he has no share whatever in the prerog- 
atives of the Queen, vor has he the direct po- 
litical funetions that belong to every nobleman 
of the land. The English, when they called bim 
to be Prince Consort, did not bestow any of these 
powers upon him, nor did they intend he should 
exercise any of them. He accepted his position 
upon these terms well understood, and good faith 
demanded that he should not usurp powers not 
granted, nor, indeed, seek to exercise directly an 
influence which as far as they could, they had 
withheld from him. His integrity in this par- 
ticular has been remarkable. He has kept so 
entirely aloof from politics, that he has never by 
a single act excited the jealousy of the English. 
It is true, that this course was not only the one 


Prince of Wales behaved one day in a refractory | which alone was consistent with perfect integ- 


manver towards bis governess, who threatened 
him with the displeasure of his father. The 


prince, however, was not disposed to yield, and | 


went so far as to reply, that he knew he would 
one day be king, and that he would not suffer 
any one to control him. This was reported to 
his father, who thereupon entered the nursery 
with a Bible in his hand, and after reading to 
him the most striking and easily understood pas- 
sages relating to the duties of children, said to 
his son, that he hoped that he had made him see 
how improper his conduct had been, and how it 
was the duty of his father togovern him. Where- 
upon he proceeded to follow up reproof with 





‘rity, but at the same time, that also most condu- 


cive to his happiness, since the opposite would 
have so embroiled him with the nobles, the rep- 
resentatives of the people, and the people them- 
selves, that he would have been infinitely har- 
rassed by a conflict in which at last be must have 
been defeated. But how seldom is it that ambi- 
tion is restrained by considerations even of self- 
interest? And how many men in the situation 
of Prince Albert, would have maintained a fret- 
ting struggle to become in some sort, at least the 
equal of his wife, rather than secure happiness 
by being content with what he had agreed to 
acceptas his portion. Supposing, however, that 
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aware of the difficulty of forcing himself out of 
his adjusted political position, he had sought pre- 
emineuce as a man of pleasure and extravagant 
tastes, the way was opentohim. The nation 
would. have furnished the means of indulgence, 
and it is a thing so usual to see royal persons lead 
unrestrained lives, that little would have been 
said against him if he had kept within any tol- 
erable bounds. Or, finally, if his moral princi- 
ples secured him against a career of lawless plea- 
sure, he might have sunk down into slothful in- 
anity, aad have been nothing but the husband of 
the Queen. But Prince Albert has actually done 
none of these things, as he ought not to have done 
any of them. He has not interfered out of his 
province with politics—he is a model of proprie- 
ty—and he is nota nobody by any means. The 
people regard him with admiration and personal 
respect, and the Queen not only loves him, but 
is proud of him. His escape from temptation, 
and his complete success, for so we may call it, 
in his trying situation, is to be attributed to his 
having diligently cultivated his mind when he 
was astudent. There is nothing like education 
for prince or peasaut. Listen, all ye young men 
at our colleges—study well—you will be repaid 
for your efforts, if hereafter you should marry 
Queens, and just as certainly if you should not, 
and this covers all possible contingencies, and, 
therefore, study! Prince Albert's special turn 
is, 1 believe, for the experimental sciences, par- 
ticularly iv their application to practical purpo- 
ses. His farms at Windsor and at Hampton, are 
noted for their admirable management, and he 
is a zealous supporter of Agricultural Fairs, and 
not unfrequently a successful competitor for pri- 
zes. 
the Smithfield Club Cattle Show, says—* The 
Prince Consort carries away several prizes iv 
cattle ; but his pigs, in which he has usually come 
out strong, are not this year so successful.” It 
is to be presumed that the judges are impartial, 
as in several instances the Prince comes out only 
second best. The Prince is also well acquainted, 
it is said, with the principles of machinery, and 
was a close examiner of that department of the 
Exhibition. He has likewise directed his atten- 
tion to the amelioration of the poor, especially 
as it regards their dwellings. and he caused to 
be erected in Hyde Park, near the Crystal Pal- 


ace, a model building. of hollow brick, for small 
families, and its arrangements are very complete. 
He has also interested himself in other move- 
ments for the poor, and has delivered some 
speeches, of which a writer says, “ His public Albert, there can be no doubt. 
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were models of what addresses of the kind ought 
to be.” 

But that which in England has more than any 
thing else awakened admiration for Prince Al- 
bert, and given him too a just celebrity among 
foreigu nations, is what he accomplished for the 
characteristic thing of the age, the Great Exhi- 
bition in the Crystal Palace. As the nature of 
his connexion with it may not be well understood 
by some of your readers, I will dwell upon it a 
little. Te the French is to be given the credit of 
having originated Industrial Exhibitions, and of 
having developed them from a local to a truly 
national character. Indeed, in 1846, a proposal 
was made by M. Buffet, minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, to the chamber of commerce of 
France, that specimens of skill in agriculture and 
manufactures from neighboring nations should 
be admitted into their approaching exposition. 
This suggestion, to make international, the exhi- 
bitions which before had been merely national, 
was not adopted by France. It was, however, 
immediately taken up in England by the Society 
of Arts, of which Prince Albert is President. 
The chief object of this society is to promote the 
arts, manufactures and commerce of the king- 
dom; and this they attempt to do by giving hon- 
orary or pecuniary rewards, as may be best 
‘adapted to the case, for all useful inventions, 
discoveries and improvements tending to that 
purpose. Prince Albert took the matter of the ex- 
hibition under his personal superintendence, and 
with his lead, the society digested the plan of 
proceeding, and became responsible for its ex- 
penses for more than $350,000. A royal com- 
mission or charter was next secured, and a 


A late English paper giving an account of| place in Hyde Park for the erection of the build- 





ing. A committee was then appointed to en- 
'deavor to arouse public feeling throughout the 
kingdom in favor of the scheme. More than 
\sixty places were visited, nearly five hundred in- 
| Auential persons gave in their names as sup- 
porters of the proposed exhibition, and nearly 
$400,000 of public subscription had been se- 
cured. For let it be remembered that the Gov- 
ernment contributed nothing to the expenses of 
the Great Exhibition. It was the greatest thing 
of the age, and the people have the credit of 
having done it. No monarch could have accom- 
'plished it. When was any thing stupendous 
ever accomplished, and not by the people? When 
will the world learn the power of the people? 
That the real efficient leader, however, in this 
truly national and popular movement was Prince 
A late writer 








appearances have not been numerous, but they says: “and we do not say it in the spirit of syc- 


have always been successful. 


His speeches at 
the meeting of the Society for Propagating Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and at the Servant’s Institution, 


ophancy, because he is a prince, but in honest 
admiration of his manly conduct, to Prince Al- 
bert, by far the greatest share of honor will be 
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found due. To him more hee to any one dee. 
we owe the adoption of the idea from the French 
minister, its generous and enlightened enlarge- 
ment, and that courageous and persevering con- 
duct in all that related to the exhibition, 
has overcome every obstacle. Indeed but for 
his great intelligence, his habits as a man of bu-| 
siness, his indomitable pereeverance, and the | 
enormous influence he wielded from his high po- | 


. . . . . 
sition, the plan would inevitably have failed. aa 


- 
\* 


Let me quote from the Westminster Review as | 
bearing upon this a rather brilliant extravaganza. 
The writer is speaking of progress. * And at 
last came Prince Albert to proclaim that Eng-| 
land should no longer be misunderstood—Priuce 
Albert! royal artist—prince among merchants— 
universal patron of Europe’s future metropolis— 
shuuner of the Fields of Cloth of Gold— 
scorner of Eglinton tournaments—Haroun Al- 
rashid of the universal bazaar—Il Bondocani 
of the revolutionary ruin, bidding beauty rise, 


and chasing away gloom and despair—genius of | 


the modern day—hero of the hundred embraces, 


Albert, Prince Consort, net England. 


‘reminds me of another. 
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stream in ue Crystal Palace. tebe nite more 


‘than one mother who did not hesitate to sit 
down in the great nave, on the pedestal it may 
‘be of some noble statue and in the view of fifty 
which | 


thousand people, nobles and commons, men, wo- 
men, and children, deliberately afford to her 
‘ehild the solace of the breast. Did I blame ber? 
no, not I. Children must have nourishment, 
‘aud honi soit qui mal y pense. But how would 
Mrs. Trollope or Mr. Diekens have exclaimed 
against transatlantic barbarism, and the want of 

a police to keep things in order, had they wit- 
nessed a like spectacle in any public assembly 
with us. Speaking of mistakes as to statuary 
I was looking at the 
famous bronze group of the Amazon on horse- 
back attacked by a tiger, and two men coming 
up were puzzled to know what it meant until one 
exclaimed, * ohitis St. George and the Dragon !” 
and both were entirely satisfied with the expla- 
nation. AsI have said, the statues of the Queen 
and the Royal Consort are quite abundant. It 
struck me that perhaps there was a little viola- 


and hater of the hundred fights; from the hearts | tion of good taste in the frequency and conspic- 


of all high-souled — will well up loyalty to 
this royal progress.” Certainly the Prince Con- 


which might be considered as the Reception 


‘uousness of these things in the Crystal Palace, 


sort is not all this, nor is it desirable that he|Room of a great interuational féte, at which 


should be, were it possible; but he is a gentle-| England’s Queen presided as hostess. 
man of fine natural abilities which have been) | worthy to preside. 


She was 
There is no crowned head 


well cultivated, of good principles and great en- ‘in the world that could compete with ber for 
ergy. This would be praise if said of any man; ‘the honor; but being the hostess, ought her own 
when said of a prince it is enhanced many fold, | picture to have been so often repeated? If we 


rip . “yi aa 
because it is so rare a thing to find these quali-| should have a World’s Fair at New York, and 





























ties in princes, and so common to find their oppo- 
sites. The English people as I have said, speak 
of him at once with respect and affection. In 
the Crystal Palace were a great many represen- 
tations of various sorts, of ber majesty, and I 
think that her husband always appears with her, 
except that the fine bronze equestrian statue of 
the Queen was sole, and perhaps there was one 
marble group in which Prince Albert is not seen. 
The royal figures always attracted the attevtion 
of the people. One day as I was looking ata 


spirited representation (in electrotype I think) of 


a group of the feudal times, the principal figure 
of which is a lady sallying forth with a hawking 


party, two women came up to where I was) 


standing. and one said to the other, “see here! 
here is the Queen riding out, and there is Prince 
Aubert,” (many of the common people pronounce 
the name in this way) “and the children.” On 
another oceasion I heard a woman speak rever- 
ently of a marble statue of a young mother nurs- 
ing her infant, supposing that it was her blessed 
majesty who was represented as discharging this 
interesting maternal function. By the way allow 
me to say pro re nata, that it was not only from 
marble breasts that infants drew the pearly 


should represent Mr. Filmore because he is Pre- 
sident, and Secretary Stuart because he is re- 
markably handsome, a dozen times or so, on 
horseback and on foot, singly and in pairs, in 





bronze, marble, plaster of Paris, or glass, and 
Sevres Porcelain and Gobelin Tapestry, and 
finally in miniature in diamonds, would not some 
people laugh at what would be called American 
vanity? And yet the President of the United 
| States occupies a more important place than the 
Queen of England, and Secretary Stuart is, to 
say the least, as good looking as Prince Albert. 
The poorest likeness of the Royal Pair are two 
statues which are found in a most conspicuous 
place, and upon which we may suppose the 
most pains were bestowed. But this is sure to 
be the case with the English in matters of taste— 
the greater the effort the greater the failure. The 
higher they raise a column the more they make 
it look like a shot-tower, or the chimney of a 
glass-house; and the more conspicuous the eques- 
trian statue, the more you cannot help laughing 
at the long ears, heavy neck, dray-horse quar- 
ters, and old broom-like tail of the animal. For 
illustration of this remark we refer to all the col- 
umns from the London Monument down io the 
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attempts at fountains, which an English writer| the legs of the statue are of such doubtful pre- 
calls, ** our own unhappy performances in Tra- sentation, that it is uncertain whether they are 
falgar-square, the rival of a soda-water bottle to be considered as naked or encased in skin- 
yet the work of a people of boundless wealth, ‘tight breeches, and the feet are covered with 





and the first machinists in the world,” and to | 
all the statues on horseback and on foot, wan 
that which fronts, or affronts, graces, or disgraces 
Apsley House, to the funny representation of the | 
death of Nelson, to be seen in Liverpool, in 
which death is represented as stretching from | 
under a shroud, a long skeleton hand, which | 
rests over the heart of the hero. Marble alle- 
gories are worse than those headstrong ones on 
the banks of the Nile, spoken of by Mrs. comer: 
prop. How different is the case in the French) 
Capital ? The Are de Triomphe is as unique in 
its way as Bonaparte was in his—and the Place 
de la Concorde—ah, there is but one in the 
world—and see on the Vendome column in what 
perfect truth Napoleon stands surmounting that 
faultless pillar composed of the brass of can- 
non captured in his victories. And the column 
of July on the spot where stood the old Bastille— 
would any other than French taste venture 
to surmount a column 154 feet high, with a gilt 
angelic figure representing the Genius of Lib- 
erty standing on one foot, with wings expanded 
as if in the act of taking flight? Could any but 
French talent have so executed the conception, 
that it should appear not an extravagant puerility, 
but a worthy and impressive emblem? The 
French seem unable to construct a government, 
but that they can erect monuments is not be de- 
nied. 

The Statues of the Queen and Prince Albert 
which have occasioned this digression, are those 
in the Royal Exchange. We can hardly forbear 
comparing the Exchange with the Bourse in 
Paris, which for classic unity, is worthy to be 
mentioned with the Pantheon and the Made- 
leine—but the fear of another digression res- 
trainsme. The statue of the Queen is the domi- 
nant work of art, at the Exchange, standing ex- 
posed in the court of the building. It is badly 
executed, and characterised by an unfortunate 
exaggeration of the peculiarity of her mouth 
which is the worst feature in her majesty’s face. 
As a likeness it is not by any means as much 
flattered as the various ones in the Crystal Pal- 
ace. The artist has put into one hand a globe 
surmounted by a cross, looking just like a chain- 
shot, and in the other a black stick for a sceptre. 
The work is, however, by Clough. In a hall 
above isa marble statue of Prince Albert, better 
done than that of the Queen, but injured in the 
effect by a mixture of modes. The face, with 
fashionable whiskers, is modern, as is also the 
military collar around the neck—the drapery is 
a modern cloak disposed after the antique, while 


shoes with great roses on them. In all the pic- 
tures of the Royal Pair, Prince Albert is placed 
on the left hand, and the artists have generally 
contrived to give to his countenance a slightly 
deferential expression. It certainly is an awk- 
ward position to be the husband of one’s sov- 
ereign, and the father of a lad of ten years or 
so, to whom, upon the death of his mother, the 
allegiance of his father would be due. Of course 
these lesser anomalies do not strike the people of 
England who are insensible of the greatest anom- 
aly of all, that namely of a free people yielding 
to the superstition that their freedom is insepa- 
bly connected with the effigy of royalty, as the 
fate of ‘Troy was with a wooden Minerva. 

The people admire and respect Prince Albert. 
but of course certain classes take liberties with 
hisname. In London there is a man, (there may 
be a hundred of them for aught I know, but I 
am now thinking of a particular one that I saw 
ove night on High Holborn) who sells his wares 
as our celebrated razor-strop man disposes of 
his strops, by pouring out with much volubility, 
a great deal of wit, original and borrowed. One 
of his conundrums, I recollect, was, why is 
Prince Albert but little better off than the poor- 
est man in the kingdom? D'ye give itup? Be- 
cause he aint got but one sovereign and can’t 
change that. 

With the fortune and almost the position of a 
king, the domestic felicity of private life, the 
mind and attainments of a scholar, the temper 
of a philosopher, and (as it is understood) the 
faith of a christian, Prince Albert ought to be a 
happy man, and that he is so every one is ready 
to believe who looks upon his handsome features 
characterised by an expression of dignified re- 
pose. And he deserves to be among the ad- 
mired men of the times. Elevated to a giddy 
height, at an age when the brains of most young 
men are whirling with the intoxication of mere 
youth, he became a model of propriety. Hav- 
ing entered into certain implied engagements, if 
not positive stipulations with the English nation 
he has kept untarnished his integrity, not allow- 
ing himself to be seduced by the proximity of 
power, to stretch forth an unlawful hand towards 
it—and, a lover of science, he has cultivated it 
in a royal way, ever endeavoring to make it in 
its royal applications, serviceable to progress, in 
the most important interests of the nation. It 
seems that the approbation of all good men is 
the just reward for conduct so virtuous. Upona 
just estimate, how far he is above Louis Napo- 








leon, the French usurper. This latter spent his 
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youth in wild, and foolish, and sometimes ecrimi- 
nal enterprises, and having most unexpectedly 
arrived at the head of the Republic, he success- 
fully essayed to overthrow the form of govern- 
ment that he had solemnly sworn to uphold. 
Ambition of a guilty sort fills his heart, perjury 
has stained his lips, and his hands are dyed in 
blood. He has treated his country as he has 
done his mistress—sought her favors to betray 
her. But his doom is to come, he cannot escape 
it. If the great Napoleon was stricken down, 
how can the little Napoleon stand? And when 
he falls, no tears will bedew his bier, no tongue 
will move to defend his name. The nation that 
he betrayed will spurn his dead body, the friends 
of murdered thousands will utter vengeful im- 
precations on his soul, and the press that now 
he has chained up in slavish silence will raise a 
black column of obloquy to his memory. And 
history that will delight to pay an appropriate 
tribute to Prince Albert for his domestic virtues, 
and his civic usefulness, will utter her irreversi- 
ble sentence upon Bonaparte who has displayed 
abilities far greater than his friends believed he 
possessed, only to accomplish such wickedness 
as his enemies did not suppose him capable of. 

I will close this article with one brief sugges- 
tion, which if not wise, is at least original. In 
an article upon Queen Victoria, I suggested that 
if the English nation ever meant to deliver them- 
selves from the costliness of an unnecessary 
throne (to say no more) a better opportunity 
would never be afforded than at the death of the 
Queen. (Sero in celum redeat.) Now suppose 
Prince Albert survives her. Let me, as an Amer- 
ican, who, of course, know better than any En- 


_glishman can do, what sort of stuff is good to 


make a President of, having assisted at the ma- 
king of many a one—let me take the liberty of 


-nominating, through the columns of the Messen- 


ger. for the first President of the British Isles,— 


-Prince Albert. And what if he should be made 


President for life? The Evuglish are fond of 
doing important things gradually, and a Presi- 
dent for life would be a good intermediate be- 
tween a constitutional monarch, and an elective 
President of the right sort. My nominee, 1 am 
persuaded, would not abuse his powers and 
would, by his diligence, prudence and skill, seta 
most admirable example for all succeeding Pre- 


sidents of the British Republic. 
S. L. C. 





Bon Gaultier in his Eastern Serenade thus hits off the 
introduction of Oriental phrases into English verse— 


“ The jewelled amaun of thy zemzem is bare, 
And the folds of thy palampore wave in the air. 
Come, rest on the bosom that loves thee so well, 
My dove! my phingari! my gentle gazelle!” 





THE VIOLET: A ROMAUNT. 
BY ALTON. 


INSCRIBED TO FANNY. 
I. 


It was the hour when Cynthia’s zone 
Endymion’s trembling heart inflamed, 
That lithe Titania, from her throne, 
This sacred mandate thus proclaimed : 
Ye Fays and Sprites, extend your wings, 
And where, amid the shady dells, 
The blooming realm of Flora springs, 
Exert your most enchanting spells. 


II. 


There breathe to all this fond command, 
Committed to your trusty powers :— 
Titania, with her fairy hand, 
Would now create a Queen-of-Flowers ; 
And bids the humblest of the fen 
Its presence to our care intrust, 
That all within her smiling glen, 
The choice may see and deem it just. 


Ill. 


Scarce was the gentle mandate made, 
When on the wing her subjects whirred, 
And instantly, within the glade, 
The claim of every Flower was heard : 
There blushed the Rose in conscious pride 
Of beauty none might dare deny, 
The while the Lily, at her side, 
Reposed in cold security. 


IV. 


Thus every Rival, in its turn, 
Believed ’twas destined for the crown, 
And, in its vanity, would spurn 
The claims of all who sought the throne. 
But when the whole expectant train 
Had passed before Titania’s eyes, 
And each, at length, beheld how vain 
Their several hopes to win the Prize; 


V. 


The Fairy’s brow in sadness fell, 
As thus she spoke in anxious phrase : 
One plant hath lingered in the dell— 
The VioLet hath not met my gaze. 
Just at this moment, from beneath 
A shelving leaf that none had seen, 
The modest Violet, o’er the heath, 
Had looked to see what flower was Queen. 


VI. 


But in that single glance was all 
That could the Fairy’s heart inspire, 
As thus her voice was heard to call 
The culprit with dissembled ire :— 
What ho, thou disobedient one! 
Would'st thou provoke Titania’s frown? 
Receive the gem thy charms have won, 
For modesty is Beauty's crown. 
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VIL. 


As when amid Arcadian bowers, 
Blithe Eurus stirs the rustling leaves: 
A sweet applause, from all the flowers, 
Titania’s just decree receives. 
And each with each there nimbly vies 
Their warm approval to confess, 
The while she yields the glittering Prize 
To unassuming Loveliness. 
* 


” * 


VIIl. 


6 


What need I tell thee, gentle one,— 
Unless ’twere part of courteous duty,— 

That, of the Flowers of all this zone, 
Thou art the Viotet or Beauty: 

And who that once hath fondly been 
Enchanted by thy guileless art, 

But e’er would proudly wish to win 
And press that Violet to his heart! 





RALPH WALDO EMERSON---HISTORY.* 


We do not pretend to show a novelty, in set- 
ting at the head of our sheet the name of Em- 
erson, the mystic essayist of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. We believe it is some twelve or fif- 
teen years since the first of these three volumes 
of Essays of his was issued from the Boston 
press. There are hardly any American books 
which are more inviting than they are, on the 
first glance. There may be readers to whom 
they have continued to be attractive long after 
the first glance. Aud we freely admit that the 
taste of such readers is as much entitled to res- 
pect, for its own sake, as is our own widely dif- 
ferent taste. A few years before the advent of 
Emerson, the works of Samuent Taytor Co.e- 
RIDGE made their appearance, in fair type and 
binding, in those departments of the booksellers’ 
shops which are devoted to rich and rare novel- 
ties. These works were The Friend, The Aids 
to Reflection, and the Statesman’s Manual. ‘They 
were admired in their early day by many ambi- 
tious schoolboys of the metaphysical turn of 
mind. They may have beeu admired by some 
grown men: we will not pretend to deny it. But 
we venture to surmise that the number of the 
admirers of Coleridge in the whole American 
Union, among full-grown men, did not much ex- 
ceed the number of the present House of Rep- 
resentatives, that is, about one for every seventy 
thousand of the population of the country. The 
Coleridgeites said he was rejected because he 
was profound and the public taste was superfi- 
cial or shallow. The No-Coleridgeites said he 
was muddy and obscure, and that his thoughts 
were, after all, not worth the trouble of the in- 


* Essays. 


By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston: 


terpretation. The suitis yet pending. And we 
think that many epochs of New Constitutions 
will pass away, before a judge shall be found on 
the bench iu the Republic of Letters, who shall 
have retained a due impartiality in the case, 
while he was acquiring the information necessary 
to decide it. In every nation of readers, there 
will always be some whose intellectual life is set, 
more or less, on the key of omne ignotum pro 
mirifico. There will always be some whose ap- 
petites demand a seasoning so keen, that clear- 
ness, connexion, and sobriety of thought will 
seem but weary dulness. ‘Things which are 
small things, or even nothings, when reduced to 
their adequate terms of expression, have often 
been made to appear great things, by being 
thrown loosely out, in florid, and mystic, and 
deep-sounding sentences, with a scrap of Greek 
in the frontispiece, after the manner of Coleridge 
and Bulwer, or a few lines of wild, enigmatical 
English verse, after the mauner of Waldo Em- 
erson. There will always be some readers to 
whom what are called suggestive books are most 
acceptable; that is, books which do not express 
things, but lead their reader into gorgeous realms 
of bewilderment, and because his mind is not 
occupied with the thoughts of the author, he is 
thereby compelled by very intellectual hunger to 
shape out dreams and visions of his own. 

Readers of this class liked Coleridge greatly. 
Readers of this class certainly, and it may be 
others too—we pretend not to say—will like the 
Essays of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Mr. Emerson has attained to the honour of a 
laudatory review in Blackwood’s Magazine, an 
honour to which very few American writers have 
attained. In that article. he is commended as 
being decidedly American in tone and spirit. 
“We are quite sure that no French or German 
critic could read the speculations of Emerson, 
without tracing in them the spirit of the nation 
to which this writer belongs.” ‘ The spirit of 
the New World, and of a self-confident democ- 
racy could not be more faithfully translated into 
the language of a high and abstract philosophy 
than it is here.” Such is the opinion of the for- 
eign critic. And without the slightest intention 
of satire, we fully admit than an Englishman 
may be a better judge of what is American, in 
this respect, than-we are. And yet in this case 
we venture to think that the English critic has 
widely erred as to the main spirit of Emerson’s 
writings. We are at best no great admirer of 
that often heard phrase, American Literature. 
What does it mean? Does not all expression 
of human thought in an artistic manner, in true 
and fitting words, depend on the individual cir- 
cumstances of a writer more than on his po- 
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litical condition? Climate, scenery, personal de- 
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pendence or independence, joyousness or gloom, 
these have certainly much to do with the utter- 
ance of thought in written words. Yet there is 
no such intelligible thing as an American climate. 
The girdle of seasons, and the panorama of gor- 
geous, changing cloud and sky, which pass an- 
nually over Louisiana and Texas, are as much 
the American climate as are the grand artillery 
of winter, and the brief, bright summer days, 
around the shores of Lake Michigan. The face 
of nature looks very differently at Rockfish Gap 
on the Blue Ridge of mountains in Virginia, from 
what it does at Franconia in the Notch of the 
White Mountains in New Hampshire ; and very 
differently at either of these places from what it 
does in some vast cypress plain in Louisiana, 
where the palmetto stands everywhere like giants’ 
hands struggling up from the earth, and the thick- 
set cane is around you, and the wild birds enliven 
the whole air. And yet all who look closely into 
the subject tell us that these things have much to 
do with literature, and we respectfully sug- 
gest that a Northern literature, a Southern 
literature, a Western literature, an Atlantic 
literature, are much more intelligible expres- 
sions than an American literature. The lat- 
ter expression seems to us totally “void for 
indefiniteness,” with an exception which will be 
presently mentioned. And so it would be any 
where in a geographical area as large as ours. 
If a man who speaks good sense, speaks of Eu- 
ropean literature, he means an aggregate mass 
of intellectual productions, and certainly he does 
not mean any one definite thing. The writings 
of Hungarians, and the writings of Irishmen, 
would both be European literature; and might 
probably at this time, breathe much the same 
political spirit, and come from men not dis- 
similarly situated; yet they would be distin- 
guishable productions. The literature of Rus- 
sia, and that of Naples, would hardly be found 
similar, though both countries are in Europe, 
and both peoples are under the heel of despo- 
tism. French literature and English literature 
are far from being the same article, though noth- 
ing but “a narrow frith divides” the two na- 
tions. 

But the writer in Blackwood seems to think 
that Emerson’s writings are American iv their 
spirit, because they breathe the spirit of “a self- 
confident democracy”’—using the words in that 
broad sense in which our government is distin- 
guished from the monarchies and despotisms of 
Europe, and not in the partisan sense in which 
they are employed here. Here we admit that 
there may be such a thing on the one hand, asa 
republican spirit in literature, and on the other 
hand, there may be such a thing as a monarchi- 
eal and despotic spirit in literature. This we 


admit to be an exceptional case in which the 
phrase, ** American literature,” may have some 
definite meaning. In this case it may mean a 
literature breathing the spirit of republican lib- 
erty. In this sense the writings of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson may be very American. We had not 
discovered it. Very probably the writer in Black- 
wood had. Yet we do not believe that this is 
the best meaning, or probably the correct mean- 
ing, to attach to the indefinite phrase. By Amer- 
ican literature our countrymen do not probably 
mean a literature which shall breathe the spirit 
of our government, so much as a literature which 
shall hallow the localities of our land, and throw 
the charm of genius around the spots where the 
ashes of our fathers sleep. A native literature 
ought to do for Massachusetts, or for Virginia, or 
for Louisiana, what Burns and Walter Scott have 
done for Scotland ; Miss Edgeworth and Charles 
Lever for Ireland; Shakspeare and Wordsworth 
for England; that is, cause every one whom its 
pages have charmed to desire to see, and incline 
to love and gloat over, the localities which 
came to the mental vision while the spell of ge- 
aba was upon it. Writers who would do this 
for the American States, hallowing the country 
and producing a love of the local soil in the bo- 
soms of the people, and stopping the tide of 
‘restless, roving emigration, ever thirsting for new 
acenes, and new lands, and new skies, would do 
what is worthy to be done, and what would de- 
leerve the name of native literature. Mr. Ralph 
|Waldo Emerson is an idealist of the most trans- 
‘ceudent wing and of the highest cloud. We do 
‘not intend to approach very near to the verge of 
the abyss of metaphysics to fetch thence the defi- 
nition of an idealist. Emerson’s panegyrist in 
Blackwood, says of him, that he * has denied 
the substantial, independent existence of a ma- 
terial world, but he does not deny the existence 
of a phenomeval world.” He dreameth the 
dreams of Germany. He is the younger brother 
of Kant, and Fichte, and Schelling. and Hegel. 
They say that the German mind was so repulsed 
from outward things, by the civil despotism pre- 
vailing around it, that it flew inwards into its 
own dark depths, and entered thus upon these 
‘minute self-analyses and self-deifications. But 
these are not American dreams. We cannot 
expect that a mind thus involved, and believing 
that the material world is at best but an appear- 








;ance, but a drama of successive phenomena, 
should encircle American scenery with halos of 
the enchantment of genius, or do much else to 
‘draw our hearts to the local objects of the land 
‘in which we live. Let the men of Prussia and 
| of Austria dream thus. But why should an Amer- 
ican? Is not the world of manly thought and 
healthy action open to him? We are not eur- 
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prised when a prisoner, confined for loug years |justice requires that it should be added, that we 


in a dungeon, tames the flies and spiders, makes have seen few books of any description, from 


compaaions of the frogs and mice, and scrawls | 


adages and ditties upon the stones of his prison- 
walls. But we are surprised at such things in 
one who has the clear, free sky above him, and 
the wide world around him. 

We must beg the reader’s indulgence for a few 
words on another point—not so much for the im- 
portance of its bearing on our estimate of Mr. 
Emerson, as for the intrinsic and substantive 
importance which it seems to us to possess. 
We have been speaking of American modes of 
thought. But is there not such a thing also as 
an American mode of expression? It seems to 
us that there is. We are by no means without 
excellent models of a style of expression iu lan- 
guage, which is thoroughly American. Take the 
productions of John Randolph, of John Quincy 
Adams, of John Caldwell Calhoun, of Daniel 
Webster. The literary world knows, or ought 
to know, something of them all. The casts of 
their political opinions, the cireumstances of their 
education, the places in which they were reared, 
were all different—some of them very widely 
different. We believe that if one phrase would 
comprehend them all on any subject whatever, it 
would be as to the style of their language. Ner- 
vous simplicity, directness, freshness, clearness, 
are terms which approach very near to compre- 
hending them all. And from the circle of the 
meaning of those terms there are not many wri- 
ters, of any age or land, who lie farther remote, 
as we humbly think, than Mr. Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson. This, then, is our critical estimate of 
these volumes: Considered in reference to their 
subject matter, they might almost as well have 
borne on their title-page to have been written by 
English Coleridge. or by German Kant, or by Jew 
Spinoza, or by Erigena Scotus, or by Thomas 
Aquinas, as by Emerson, the American. Con- 
sidered as to their style, very few, if any, books 
have evertbeen published on this side of the At- 
lantic, which contained so much straining after 
the hot-house wonders and paradoxes of expres- 
ion peculiar to the mystical writers of Europe 
and of ancient ages. We never saw any books 
written in America, hardly excepting the * Key 
of Heaven,” and the “Garden of the Soul,” 
which to us savoured so decidedly of the mon- 
astery and of dream-life. We never saw any 
books, from any side of the Atlantic, except, 
probably, some of Coleridge's worst, and some 
of the most German of German books, which 
contained ga little of that peculiar and pleasant 
mode of American expression, in which words 
stand flatly and clearly for things, for facts, for 
realities, and not for mere notions, visions, dreams. 
gleams, species, antitypes of meaning. Strict 
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which, it seems to us, less that is really valuable 
may be derived. 

The title of the first of these Essays is: His- 
Torr. On the first passage of the fly-leaf pre- 
ceding it are the following words: 


“ There is no great and no small 
To the soul that maketh all, 

And where it cometh all things are; 
And it cometh every where.” 


Happily we do not think the reader will hold 
us bound to tell him what these sybilline words 
mean. On the second page of the fly-leaf occur 
the following lines— 


**T am owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Cesar’s hand, and Plato’s brain, 

Of Lord Christ’s heart, and Shakspeare’s strain.” 


These verses are attachés not of the volume, 
but of the essay on history, with which we have 
now more directly todo. And for that reason 
they are quoted just as they stand. There can 
be few readers of the Messenger upon whom 
the last four lines will not produce a decidedly 
unpleasant impression, and most justly. It may 
be that the peculiar and most singular views of 
the author, as developed further on, will excuse 
him from the wild and reckless, maniac vanity, 
which these words seem at first view to carry on 
their face. And we do not discuss the question 
now, further than to suggest that they are prob- 
ably intended only as a bold, short expression of 
the philosophical opinien upon which he chiefly 
dwells in the succeeding essay. He makes a 
more distinct announcement of the philosophical 
principle on which he thinks history is to be stu- 
died, in the following sentence which introduces 
the essay itself: 


“There is one mind common to all individual 
men. Every man is an inlet to the same and to 
allof thesame. He that is once admitted to the 
right of reason is made a freeman of the whole 
estate. What Plato has thought he may think; 
what a saint has felt he may feel; what at any 
time has befallen any man he can understand. 
Who hath access to this universal mind is a party 
to all that is or can be done, for this is the only 
and sovereign agent. Of the works of this mind 
history is the record.” 


It is especially necessary to my present pur- 
pose to put the reader in possession of Mr. Em- 
erson’s views of the nature of History as clearly 
asmay be. Evento those who have before them 
his essay on the subject, the main point of his 
meaning may be almost as clearly conveyed, in 
the extracts now to be given, as in the whole 
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piece itself. We do not look regularly at his!as grope for it with researching fingers in cata- 


meaning, but merely get glimpse after glimpse, 
as One standing in the front yard of some large 
and gloomy building might occasionally see one 
piece and another of its furniture, as a torch on 
the hearth by turns flamed up and yielded to 
darkness, and flamed up and yielded again. Much 
of the essay seems to us to be composed of the 
intervals of darkness when the torch shines not. 
The following passages seem, taken in connec- 
tion with what have already been given, about 
as fully to convey his peculiar view of the rela- 
tion between individual man and history as can 
be done in a limited space: 


‘*A man is the whole encyclopedia of facts. 
The creation of a thousand forests is in one acorn, 
aud Egypt, Greece, Rome, Gaul, Britain, Ame- 
rica, lie folded already in the first man. Epoch 
after epoch, camp, kingdom, empire, republic, 
democracy, are merely the application of his 
manifold spirit to the manifold world.”—p. 1. 


*“*Of the universal mind each individual man 
is one more incarnation. All its properties con- 
sist in him. Each new fact iv his private expe- 
rience flashes a light on what great bodies of 
men have done, and the crises of his life refer to 
national crises.’’—Jbid. 


“Each new law and political movement has 
meaning for you. Stand before each of its tab- 
Jets and say, ‘Under this mask did my Proteus 
nature hide itself.’ ’—p. 5. 


‘‘ All that Shakspeare says of a king, yonder | 


slip of aboy that reads in a corner feels to be true 
of himself.”—p. 6. 


“T have no expectation that any man will read 
history aright, who thinks that what was done in 
a remote age, by men whose names have re- 
sounded far, has any deeper sense than what he 
is doing to-day. The world exists for the edu- 
cation of each man. There is no age or state of 
society or mode of action in history, to which 
there is not somewhat corresponding in his life.”’ 


—p. 7. 


“IT can find Greece, Asia, Italy, Spain, and 
the Islands—the genius and creative principle of 
each and of all eras in my own mind.”’—p. 9. 


“ Civil and natural history, the history of art 


| ° ° . » 
combs, libraries, and the broken reliefs and tor- 


sos of ruined villas.” —p. 21. 

| And the author proceeds in the latter part of 
the essay to give the meaning of several of the 
old Greek fables, and some even of more recent 
'works of fiction, as interpreted in reference to 
‘individual man. The story of Prometheus. that 
| of Anteus, of Tantalus, of the Sphinx, and of 
‘Helen; and the romances of Perceforest. Amadis 
‘de Gaul, and the Bride of Lammermoor, (!) are 
‘then explained as symbols of things in man’s in- 
‘dividual life. And so history is to be understood! 
** All public facts are to be individualized, all pri- 
vate facts are to be generalized.” 

In these extracts the observant reader will find 
‘some things of which he may be inclined to dis- 
| pute the accuracy iv point of fact. Other things 
‘he will see, whose claim to be admitted to the 
|honors of sense and reason he will be strongly 
\disposed to dispute. But Mr. Emerson is nota 
‘common man; he is an Idealist. Shall he be 
held subject to the Jaws which are made for and 
by such coarse and common spirits as a Locke, 
‘a Reid, or a Paley? ‘ Will a courser of the sun 
'work softly in the harness of a dray-horse? His 
‘hoofs are of fire, and his path is through the 
heavens; will he lumber ou mud highways, drag- 
ging ale for earthly appetites, from door to door?” 

There is one thought, however, which can 
hardly be forborne to be indulged in reference to 
Mr. Emerson’s principal maxim of philesophy, 
that there is “*one mind common to all individ- 
ual men.” We do not see how he can gratulate 
‘himself that he is one and the same mind with 
|Plato, with any more propriety than that with 
which he must lament that he is one and the same 
j}mind with that Herostratus who burnt the tem- 
| ple of Diana. Why should he follow his prinei- 

ples when they make him identical with the good 
and great, and not when they equally legitimately 
jmake him identical with others. If he is pos- 
'sessor of ** Plato’s brain,”’ he is also on the same 
principle, possessor of the brain of Thersites. 
If he bas ** Cesar’s hand” he has also the hand 
of Cinna the poor poet whom the mob killed for 








and of literature, must be explained from an in- bis bad verses. If he has “ Shakspeare’s strain,” 
dividual history, or must remain words. There he is just as truly the singer of the songs of Ba- 
is nothing but is related to us, nothing that does! vius, of Mevius, and of the mighty hero of the 


not interest us,—kingdom, college, tree, horse, or Dunciad. This is probably an oversight of Mr. 
iron shoe, (!) the roots of all things are in ES.| Pacneee. ie te austenite nn oeniion ‘Ta anv- 
Santa Croce and the Dome of St. Peters are. ‘ ; Ait hag P 
lame copies after a divine model. Strasburg | PLY - sig propose the following variation of the 
Cathedral is a material counterpart of the soul | Poetic lines we have quoted above, from the see- 
of Erwin of Steinbach. The true poem is the ond page of the fly-leaf : 

poet’s mind; the true ship is the ship-builder.”— 
p- 10. I walk upon the very foot, 

Of the famous Lord John Bute; 
The very hand now on the paper, 
Once obeyed Sir William Draper ; 


“« The primeval world—the Fore-World as the 
Germans say—I can dive to it in myself as well 
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I have the very self-same ear, 

With which King George the Third did hear ; 

I too possess the very skull, 

That once with Horne Tooke’s brains was full; 
I have John Wilkes’s thinking art, 

With Lord George Gordon’s noble heart. 


in classic romance, which the learned Ludovicus 
Desprez has attached to the Delphin edition of 
Horace. Whoever has at hand a copy of An- 
thon’s Lempriere, and will turn to the articles: 
PrometHeus, Axoipes, lo, Europa, and twenty 
others, which might be mentioned if it was of 
any use to take the time to mention them, will 
see at once that this mode of interpretation was 
no unrevealed mystery at the time when that not 
very exhaustive, or very complete, or very accu- 
rate work was published. And whoever has 
gotten hold of Creutzer’s Symbolik, a German 
book, of which Anthon makes, with great pro- 
priety, a good deal of use in that department of 
his work, will see that whole beoks have been 
written on the subject of the symbolical interpre- 
tation of the Greek fables. We do not pretend 
to say that a book in so general circulation as 
A&sop’s Fables, with the common Croxall ap- 


4 pendage of a moral to each one, is a familiar in- 
are set in harmony by the Divine Hand which | stance of Mr. Emerson's discovery already in ex- 
made them, the impulses. motives, principles, tensive use. No less an authority, however, 
and aspirations of one are intelligible to another. | than Joseph Addison has spoken of them (in the 
This is far, very far from being a new truth. Yet) Spectator, No. 183) as compositions of a similar 
it is all we can make of the grand maxim, that kind to the allegorical fables of the Greeks. Yet 
“there is one mind common to all individual they are not exactly fair instances in the present 
meu.” case, because the things spoken and done, of 

But if not, if there be more in it than this poor which they give account. have uot always human 
residuum of ours, if Mr. Emerson, being an| agents, but agents belonging to the brute crea- 
Idealist, has seen by the aid of “ Plato's brain,” tion, as the Cock and Fox, the Cat and the Mice, 
what we, uugifted thus, and fettered te an the Country Mouse and the City Mouse, the 
earthly sphere, have not seen and cannot see, | Ags in the Lion’s skin, the vain Jackdaw, besides 
then the star of Mesmer must “ pale its ineffec- | numbers of ants, grasshoppers, geese, cranes, 
tual fires’’ before the crescent of Emerson with Jarks, kites, eagles, and heathen deities. Mr. 
its “lunar horns.” Mesmer professed only to| Emerson's great maxim, that “all public facts 


establish, by magnetic power, such a connection are to be individualized, all private facts are to 


between two minds that the thoughts and senses be generalized,” and that he ** can dive into him- 
of one were also the common property of the’ self and find the primeval werld,” does not there- 
other. But that connection the seer of Concord fore meet with an exact ard fall accomplishment 
discovers to have been long ago established, even in AEsop’s Fables, because most of those fables 
from of old, between all human minds that ever are things said and done by the lower order of 
were, or ever will be, without the aid of the mag-| animals, and he seems to have intended that 
netic fluid. How maguificent are the powers of things said and done by man in history should 
an Idealist! be used as segments and revelations of the na- 

Our author's interpretations of the old mytho- ture of individual men. ‘This defence is made 
logical fables of Greece, as allegories which have for our author. He could only make a moiety 
meaning for individual life :—that the story of of it for himself, in consistency with another great 
Anteus means that both “the body and the mind truth which he has uttered on the 29th page of 
of man are iuvigorated by habits of conversa- this same essay on History. “The transmigra- 
tion with nature; that the riddle of Orpheus tion of souls is no fable. I weuld it were; but 
shows the power of music to “unfix. and as it'men and women are only half human. Every 
were to clap wings to solid nature ;”’ that “ ‘Tan-| animal of the barn-yard, the field, and the forest, 
talus means the impossibility of drinking the wa-| of the earth and of the waters that are under 
ters of thought which are always gleaming and the earth, has contrived to get a footing and to 
waving in sight of the soul’—are not novelties leave the print of its features and form in some 
in the history of Grecian learning. Wesuppose one or other of these upright, heaven-facing 
in fact that such a mode of interpretation has speakers.” So it seems that the conversations 
occurred to every thoughtful student, in his| which old Phrygian sop has reported, between 
school days, as he has perused the notes, sorich' animals of the barn-yard, and field, and forest 


Truly, as Mr. :merson says, “ the transmigra- 
tion of souls is no fable.” 

One man is like another as one apple or one 
peach is like another. “ As in water face an- 
swereth to face, so the heart of man to man.” 
But one man is not the same as another, nor 
does one man possess the moral or intellectual 
faculties of another, any more than one apple or 
one peach has the same saccharine juice, or the 
same seeds, as another. Human beings are all 
of a kindred nature wiih each ether, and have 
therefore common resemblances, like the succes- 
sive crops of apples which grow upen the same 
tree. From nice sympathies of nature which 
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are, at last, not so far out of the line of the ap- 
plication of Mr. Emerson’s great principle as he 
himself interprets it. It would seem that, on 
principles of public utility. he would better ad- 
vance the other moiety also, and make his prin- 
ciple fairly embrace the Fables of AXsop as well 
as those of Prometheus, and Orpheus and Tan- 
talus. For it can hardly be questioned, that by 
so doing, he would comprehend a class of beau- 
tiful allegories, more useful and instructive, and 
strange as it may seem to him, teaching more of 
human nature than that class of very beautiful 
fables which he has applied himself more ex- 
pressly to interpret. Nor are all of Aisop’s Fa- 
bles made up of the fabulous res geste of the 
brute creatures. It is hard to see how Mr. E. 
ean decline to admit that he has been fairly an- 
ticipated in the discovery of the symbolical in- 
terpretation of ancient fable, probably by the 
Athenians and Romans themselves, but certainly 
by Lestrange and Dr. Croxail, in reference to 
such fables as AXsop at Play, Cesar and the 
Slave, the master and his scholar, the Travel- 
lers, the Trumpeter taken prisoner, and others, 





in which no beast, bird or fish speaks, and no 
impossible things are said or done. Some of 
the ancient critics, of whom Addison tells us, in 
the before cited paper of the Spectator, attempt- 
ed to turn the whole Iliad and Odyssey of Homer 
into allegorical representations with application 
to individual men and the qualities of our per- 
sonal nature, making Achilles represent anger, 
Pallas wisdom, and so of other characters. Aud 
it is certain that Mr. Emerson was anticipated in 
his principle of giving an allegorical interpreta- 
tion to the Myths of the Greeks, by Prodicus, as 
early as 390 years before the christian era, who 
invented the famous fable of the choice of Her- 
cules. and secured himself a welcome wherever 
he travelled among the cities of Greece, by the 
narration of it. 

With all this high authority for spoiling the 
romance of early Greece, we cannot see where- 
fure it is desirable. We shall speak presently of 
that mode of interpretating history with which, 
it is attempted to be connected. If this mode| 
of understanding the mythology be defended on 
the ground that it makes those early and beauti- 
ful conceptions of the Grecian mind more in- 
structive. we reply, that it is very common- pinee | 
instruction, and easily had in purer forms from | 
other sources. Upon the whole the myth is in- | 





did not do so, we have no authority to do so. 
This seems to us to be the safe and clear princi- 
ple of criticism on the whole subject. If thisis 
not so, then one critic may make Prometheus 
and Orpheus and Tantalus mean one thing, and 
another critic may make them mean another 
thing, according to the higher or lower develop- 
ments of Idealism in the minds of the critics. 
For ourselves we frankly coufess we would rather 
have the old than the new. We would rather 
have Homer’s Orpheus and Tantalus, with the 
dramatic interest of the scenery and the persons, 
and the grand. wild light of romance around 
them, than the Orpheus and Tantalus of Creut- 
zer and of Emerson, representing qualities of 
one individual person. We would rather have 
Livy's Romulus and Remus than Niebuhr’s Rom- 
ulus and Remus, if he leaves such characters 
standing at all in the realms of probability. We 
would rather have Scott’s Bride of Lammer- 
moor, standing as nature and the author put it, 
representing a whole group of human charac- 
ters, acting as men and women did act, or might 
have acted, and may act again, than Emerson's 
Bride of Lammermoor, with Sir William Ashton 
standing for “vulgar temptation,” and Lucy 
Ashton for “fidelity” and Ravenswood Castle 
for * proud poverty.” 

The method of interpreting history propound- 
ed in this essay of Mr. E., is but a consistent 
carrying on of that by which he reads the rid- 
dles of the mythology, with the slight varia- 
tion that, here, both the type in the historical 
event, and the antitype in man’s mental nature, 
are supposed to be facts. History is but a grand 
drama of that spiritual nature which is in every 
man, which the events of the world are enact- 
ing before his face, to demonstrate to him what 
is within himself. ‘ Of the universal mind each 
individual is one more incarnation. All its pro- 
perties consist in him.” History is but a per- 
petual series of charades to exhibit faculties, prin- 
ciples, capacities and aspirations in each indi- 
vidual man. It is but the delineation of human 
nature in an eternal series of Mexican picture- 
writing. The rise and fall of empires, the dis- 
covery of new continents, all great acts of states- 
men, all progress of arts, sciences, commerce and 
refinements, all battles and seiges, all revolutions 
and reactions, all heroism and all tyranny, are 
but as the flights of birds before the Roman au- 
gurs; they are but as the answers of Delphi and 


jured by the interpretation; for it loses more in Dodona to the Greeks, telling the qualities of 
the beauty and clearness of its dramatic form; man’s individual nature. There is much that is 
than it gains in significancy. If the fact be! imposing in this theory, as there are not a few 


brought forward that the Greeks themselves at-| splendidly beautiful fragments in the language in 
tached an allegorical meaning to some of their 
own beautiful romances, it may be replied that 
where they did so, we may do so, where they 


which it is stated. Yet every one feels at once 
that there is a fallacy in it somewhere, and that 
of a sweeping extent. We believe that it lies 
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palpably on the surface. All men have more or| may be brought to a fair test in another way. 
less of the kindred nature, of common resem-| If it be true that every man “ dive into himself” 
blance, of family likeness. But with this family | and find a department of his nature correspond- 
likeness, it is a fact as familiar as household | ing tothe Grecian period of history, and another 
words, that there are endless diversities both of| department within himself corresponding to the 
body and mind. No two men are exactly alike| Roman period of history, and another depart- 
in the face. and there are probably more numer-| ment corresponding to the French, and another 
ous diversities of mind thanof body. It is there-|to the English period of history, if each “ man 
fore not exactly sound to reason from Greek his-|is the whole encyclopedia of facts,” if each 
tory to American history. The senators of a| man ‘is the compend of time,” if each “ man is 
certain city of early Greece acted thus and thus,|a bundle of relations, a knot of roots, whose 
therefore the city-fathers of Concord, of Cam-| flower and fruitage is the world” as Mr. Emer- 
bridge, of Boston, or of Salem, would do the|son so repeatedly asserts, then a wise man, 
same thing, is not exactly sound. Still less is it; well skilled in reading himself ought to be 
sound to reason from masses of men, whole|able to certify us concerning those periods 
cities and kingdoms, to individual human nature.| whose records are of doubtful authenticity. If, 
Though Mr. Emerson says he can find Greece, | having the history given, he is so readily able to 
Asia, Spain and Italy in his own mind, we hope | find within himself the correlative department of 
and believe that he cannot fiud the revolt at| individual nature, then, on the other hand, hav- 
Corey ra, the Jacquerie, the massacre of St. Bar- ing himself given, he ought also to be able to tell 
tholomew, and the Reign of Terror, in his ae whether any supposed chapter of history is fab- 
mind, however deeply he may dive into it. | ulous, or whether it is a veritable piece of that 
may be replied that these terrible chapters of great image which all history draws of individual 
history had their origin in human nature, that, man. If the two things are so clearly correla- 
human nature is responsible for them, that they | tive then a philosopher at least, if no other man, 
are pictures of human nature. True, but it is| ought to be able to find out the history from his 
not the human nature of every individual man.| own nature, as well as to find out his own nature 
Circumstances of birth, education and life, exert | from the history. 
very great influence, no doubt, upon human | M. Bailly, an accomplished historian of As- 
character; but it is yet a truism, doubtless dis-|tronomy, who was put to death by Robespierre, 
cussed warmly by most of us when Sophomores came to the conclusion from tracing the history 
in college, and which will not be discussed here | of that science among the Chaldeans, Egyp- 
because it seems very little less than self-evident, | tians, Persians, Indians, and Chinese at very 
that there are original, native differences between |early periods, that there must have been a very 
different individual men. So far then from any | ancient and highly cultivated peeple of Asia 
individual in the United States to-day being able | long before historic Nineveh, of whose memory 
to see himself depicted i in Greek or Egyptian or| every trace is now extinct, who were the in- 
Roman history, it is probable that no individual | structors of the nation around them in astrono- 
man can see himself accurately depicted in the) my. It seemed to him very probable that the 
biography of the man nearest in his circum-|sun, moon and star worship of the Chaldeans 
stances of all that have lived, or in all biogra-| was not the cause of their astronomical discove- 
phies together which have ever been written.| ries, but that their astronomy, or that of their 
Idealism makes men mere bundles of qualities, | ancestors, or that of some neighboring nation 
successive incarnations of the same thing. God | from whom they borrowed it, laid the foundation 
makes men living souls, complete persons, each | for their peculiar religion. We are informed of 
like himself, and incommensurable by any earthly | the settlement of the valley of the Tigris and the 
philosophy. The whole edifice of the theory| Euphrates, and the erection of seven cities in 
seems to have been built upon a figure of speech. | that neighborhood, at a very early period of sa- 
It is true that history exhibits the capabilities of | cred history. There is then almost silence con- 
human nature. Butitis human nature in the| cerning that region-of the world for about 1,500 
aggregate. All human nature is not in every in-| years according to the common chronology ; after 
dividual man. Every man is not Plato. t-very| which we are suddenly presented with the city 
woman is not Helen. Every man is not Robes-| of Nineveh asa very great and populous city, ex- 
pierre. Every woman is not Lucretia Borgia. | hibiting marks of decline aud age in the ripeness 
If these short plain propositions are true, then| of the vices of luxury among its people. From 
this theory of history is not true. It affirms of|the time of Nimrod the hunter to the time of 
every man what is only true of all men taken} Jonah the prophet. was a longer period of time 
together. than has elapsed from the Saxon conquest of 
The Idealist method of interpreting history! England to the presentday. From the slight 
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incidental notices which we have of the east, in| Scots will become only elegant and allegorical 
the meantime, showing some kuowledge of the| ways of describing to fair ladies what the power 


arts, from the going out of similar gigantic styles 
of architecture into Egypt and into India as if 
from some common centre, as well as from the 
traces of astronomy, there is some reason to be- 
lieve that a civilized nation lived, and grew, and 
declined, and perished in that region, in this un- 
written period of time, either around Nineveh 
or some other of the seven cities, as its centre 
and capital. Yet history is dumb in relation to 
the life of that nation. Even the recent discov- 
eries of Mr. Layard, of hoary and grand anti- 
quity as they are, extend back only to the epoch 
where that lost period terminates. Can Mr. 
Emerson dive into himself and certify us whether 
the conjecture of Bailly, that there was a civil- 
ized nation there, whose records are lost, is true 
or false? Can he ascertain, from gazing into the 
mirror of his own pure and amiable ideal na- 
ture what was the nature of that lost history !— 
how that lost nationality differed from the re- 
corded Assyrian or Egyptian or Grecian national 
life? 


Again. Plato gives us (in his Timaeus) a tradi- 


tion which he shows to have been regularly handed 
down to his day from Solen, and which Solon 
professed to have heard from the priests of Lais 
in Egypt, that there was once a very large island 


in the Atlantic ocean far west of the pillars of| sacred and individual. 
Hercules, and fronting the mouth of that strait; | 


that this Atlantic Island was as large as Asia and 
Libya together; and that there was once a pow- 
erful league of kings upon it, reigning over peo- 
ple of considerable civilization and refinement, 
who pushed their conquests over the whole 
north of Africa and in Europe as far as Etruria. 
It is a well-known bone of contention among 
antiquarians. Some regard the whole story as 
a fable. Others have been inclined to accept it 
ig true, and to regard it as adim tradition of Amer- 
ica, wafted across the ocean, like the floating 
canoes which long afterwards led Columbus to 
the New World. Can Mr. Emerson look into 
the “encyclopedia of facts” which he finds in his 
own ideal nature, and tell us whether or not 
there was once a high civilization in those At- 
lantic Isles, long before the time of the Athenian 
Solon, or whether the whele affair is but a fab!e 
of the Egyptian preists of Lais? 

What advantage will the reading world gain 
by this theory of history? Suppose it to be ac 
cepted. Then George Washington, on the page 
of history will be but au anatomy of the iuteg 
rity and firmness which each of us carries in his 
own bosom. The history of Alexander, of Ce- 
sar, of Cromwell, of Napoleon, will be but an eth- 
ical account of our ambition. The stories o: 
Helen, of Cleopatra, and of Mary, Queen oi 


of beauty is. The grand annals of Pericles, of 
Tully. of Richelieu, of Pitt, of Jefferson, of 
Webster, and of Calhoun, will be converted into 
ethical .sections of individual statesmanship! 
Kid, Blue Beard and the Red Rover will be 
fierce and bold acquisitiveness set sailing upon 
the high seas. Othello will become African 
jealousy; Hamlet will be a fine but feeble soul 
overtasked by destiny; Antonio will mean the 
generosity which is in each of us; Bassanio, our 
success; and Shylock, our avarice. It is a re- 
trograde process. It is a leap from Laputa into 
Lilliput. Itis a transmutation of the philosopher's 
stone into dust and ashes. In what respect 
would the great dark volumes of ethical abstrac- 
tions into which history would thus be turned, be 
more valuable, more instructive, more pleasing 
than the fresh, and clear, and living volumes that 
they now are? 

Contrary to the socialist theory, on the one 
hand, man has an individual being, and nature 
|has provided him with faculties adapted to it, 








and imposed on him duties incident to it. Not 
that we are to say to him, with Montaigne: 
“Cut loose from society, you and a companion 
| are enough for each other, or you for yourself ”’— 
but there ought to be a part of his life strictly 
He has individual rights. 
He has individual wants. He has individual du- 
ties. He must learn them by his own practical 
sense, judging of the demands of his nature so 
far as it is not soiled, and by the records of the 
lives of other individuals. 

But contrary to the Idealist theory on the other 
hand, man has also social rights, social wants 
and social duties. They do not interfere with 
his individual wants, rights and duties. A sound 
individualism is the only safe basis of a sound 
socialism. We mean simply to say that good 
citizenship is as far from monkery or idealism 
on the one hand as it is from the phalanx of the 
Fourierite on the other hand. And for fear of 
being charged by the good sense of the reader, 
with multiplying words to point out that middle 
way in which it is best and safest to go, when 
there are so few yet among us who doubt or ob- 
ject to it, we leave the point with this mere sug- 
gestion of the priuciple which seems to lie at the 
foundation of all well-organized society. Among 
those parts of human history which are social, 
and not individual, and can have little or no 
meaning when looked at in the light of the idealist 
parallelism, are the constitution of a state or, as 
we may say, the mode and principle of its leg- 
islation ; then its legislation itself, or the way of 
declaring the will of the sovereign authority, in- 
cluding the established means of public educa- 
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tion, the regulations of trade and commerce and 
all other municipal regulations; its treaty making 
power or its way of covenanting with other na- 
tions; and other things of the kind too obvious 
to be mentioned, which are builded on a founda- 
tion broader than individual man, which grow out 
of gun nan that have no mening Sx2pt| ly at out = Amaury of Deen Beh wh 

impressed us so much, on reading it in the Times, that 


could not enjoy sufficient liberty to do things | we transferred it at once to the pages of the Messenger. 
worth recording, or to study the records of what) It has much of the rhetorical fervour and critical analysis 
others have done. of Macaulay. “The Drama of the French Revolution” 


We have not pretended to much more, in the | is a masterly historical summary, and “ The Life of John 
vecudiiass eouniin Gidts't eae hint f| Keats” is written in a strain of exalted sympathy and 
P . Pee ye “Seo Sues fee | high poetic appreciation. 

the abundant and manifold argument by which 

this idealist scheme of interpreting history may 
be refuted, when its mystical darkness shall set- 
tle upon us, if that time should ever arrive, in a 
thicker cloud than it has yet done. Mr. Emer- 
son has as yet not a great many followers in the 
+s ‘ Pr, ‘ 
United States. Practical thinking. coumnet with | Mr. Walker undertook to facilitate the labors of Grub 
the realities of life, and rene good sense will Street, and make versifying easy—thus causing many in- 
probably separate from his school some of those | nocent young gentlemen to poetize who might else have 
who now temporarily adhere to it. His views) engrossed—he should have been interrupted by the sheriff 
are said not always to have escaped, even in the | 24 punished ya fo pg against society by — and 
streets of Boston, that good-humored sneer which | ot aanpomgenar Rtgs Reeth ge, ae, Ran ae etic ap 
y e 4 | Lindsay and Biakiston, who have before this entitled 
is the natural appendix of an enthusiasm ~ tran-| themselves to public favor, by issuing many excellent 
scendental that it soars out of common sight, 80) works at fair prices, but we are of opinion, that in re- 
amiable that nobody could persecute it, and so_ printing the Rhyming Dictionary, they have committed a 
grotesque that few are found to follow it. There | high misdemeanor, for which summary punishment should 


in their drudge-work of daily literary composition, un- 
known by their readers and unblessed by the incense of 
popular applause. One of these days, perhaps, when 
the life of some one of them, who has written himself 
into a widely recognized fame, shall come to be prepared, 
we may have a story of toil and endeavor, of neglect and 
suffering, to point a chapter for a future Disraeli. 

One of the pleasantest Essays in the volume, to our 





This work may be found at the bookstore of A. Morris. 





A Ruymine, SPELLING AND Pronouncine DicTIonaRY 
of the English Language. By J. Watxer. A New and 
Revised Edition. Philadelphia: Lindsay and Bla- 
kiston. 











We believe it has been generally conceded, that when 
































are other peculiarities about the schoo! of thought | be inflicted. For, who shall calculate the number of 
which he seems endeavoring to found, to which 


a future occasion may afford us the pleasure of a 
reference. J. H. B. 





Poticrs of Pew Works. 


Essays FRoM THE Lonpon Times: A Collection of 
Personal and Historical Sketches. New York. D. 
Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway, 1852. 





This is the first volume, published in a very neat and 
attractive style, of a series, which the Appletons propose 
to issue, under the title of “ Popular Library of the Best 
Authors.” The enterprise is a laudable one, and will | 
doubtless meet with great success. Certainly half-a} 
dollar could not be expended to more advantage than in| 
procuring the excellent little work now before us. 

The question will arise in the minds of many who read 
these essays and admire their point and perspicuity— 
who writes them? That there has been great labor and | 
patient study expended in their preparation, is evident in 
almost every sentence. That pen must have been well- 
trained which could write such nervous and elegant En- 
glish. But the articles were given to the world through 
the columns of a daily newspaper, with seemingly the 
hope of no other reward than the guineas which were re- 
ceived fer them ;—the whole credit of the authorship 
attaching to that wonderful personage of paper and prin- 
ter’s ink—the London Times. The flesh and blood | 
authors who have thus ministered to the delight and | 
instruction of the public, meanwhile, are busily engaged 











hopeful youths that will sit down, in a small frenzy,with 
a copy of the work at hand, to write themselves out of 
elbows and into poetic fame? Who shal] determine the 
amount of paper to be destroyed—the quantity of time 
to be wasted—the headaches and heartaches, and the 
thousand natural shocks that bards inherit, to be occa- 
sioned, by this poetical labor-saving machine? We say 
nothing of the inevitable consequences to the poetasters 
themselves—the poverty that such dribblings must neces- 
sarily entail and its attendant miseries. But think of 
these, oh, misguided votaries of the modern muse— 


What reams of foolscap, while your brains ye rack, 
Ye mar to make again! for sure, ere long, 
Condemn’d to tread the bard’s time-sanctioned track, 
Ye all shall join the bailiff-haunted throng, 

And reproduce in rags the rags ye blot in song. 


As a matter therefore of sound policy to the State and 
as a measure of humanity to our fellow creatures, we 
would discountenance all attempts at removing the difficul- 
ties in the way of the rhymster. We want no macada- 
mized highway to Parnassus. On the contrary, we would 
environ it with all the hindrances that could be devised, 
feeling satisfied that such as the gods design to dwell 
there, will soar towards its radiant summit with a strong 
and steady wing, and with the majestic sweep of genius. 

One thing must be said in praise of the work before us, 
and this it gives us pleasure to say. Attached to each 
word in the dictionary is its proper signification, so that 
if the poet follow the directions faithfully, he will not 
fail to express his meaning, however drearily he may ver- 
sify. How much of our newly-made poetry would have 
been better fur an observance of this simple rule of com- 
position ! 

This Dictionary is neatly printed and may be obtained 
of Nash & Woodhouse, 
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Warmsicaities. By Thomas Hood. With Illustra-| 
tions. 


Wa ks anv Tarks of an American Farmer in England. 
With Illustrations. New York: George P. Putnam. 
155 Broadway. 1852. 


Mr. Putnam’s punctuality in the publication of his 
Semi Monthly Library is highly to be commended, and | 
if he continues to. furnish as good books as those now 
under our eye, he will really prove a public benefactor. 
“ The Whimsicalities” we read with a mournful feeling 
of regret for the unhappy fate of poor Hood, that child of | 
sensibility, whose most mirth-provoking sallies were 
wrung from the saddened heart beating in the tortured 
and writhing body. An exquisite littke poem, “To my 
Daughter, on her birth day,’ which finds a place in the 
present collection, embodies the author’s views of life in 
a single phrase— 


The greatest proof of happiness 
Was this—I wept. 


“Walks and Talks of an American Farmer’ is not an 
agricultural work as its title would imply, but an unpre- 
tending and delightful narrative of a journey over the 
beautifully undulating surface of old England, by a man 
who rambled to observe, and who knows how to record 
his observations. | 
West & Brother and J. W. Randolph have these books | 


for sale. | 


Tue Works or Sik THomas Browne. Edited by Si-| 
mon Wilkin, F. L. 8. Volume 1. Containing Four | 
Books of Vulgar Errors. London: Henry G. Bohn, | 


York Street, Covent Garden. 1852. 








The quaint old physician of Norfolk has long been 
among our especial literary favorites, and we therefore 
welcome his Vandyck features in the frontispiece of this 
new edition of his writings. The present volume contains | 
the Pseudodoxia Epidemica, or Enquiries into Vulgar | 
Errors, in which the peculiarities of our author’s style— | 
its striking metaphors, its vigorous expressions, its fre- | 
quent commanding sweep and its occasional pedantry—| 
are conspicuously displayed. These curious specula- | 
tions are to be read as one reads Burton, at odd times for | 
amusement. No one, however, we are free to say, who 
has not become acquainted with Sir Thomas Browne, 
has fully appreciated the literature of England during the 
17th century. Dr. Johnson said of him that by his em- 
ployment of uncommon words he “ augmented our philo- 
sophical diction,” and there are to be found in his “ Urn 
Burial’ passages unsurpassed for felicity of language by 
any writer of his time. We shall hail the appearance of 
the succeeding volumes of this edition with interest. 

The present volume has been sent to us by Bangs, 
Brothers & Co. of New York, but it may be found at the 
bookstores of J. W. Randolph, A. Morris and G. M. 
West & Brother. 





Tur Snow-Imace and other Twice-Told Tales. By 
NatTHaniEt Hawrnorye. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, 
and Fields. . 1852. 





These pleasing stories are all characteristic of Haw-| 
thorne, and abound with the most charming passages of | 
his peculiar style of quiet and fanciful description. Fic- 
tion, in his hands, subserves its highest purpose of ma- 
king virtue seem to the common perception the holy and 
lofty thing it is, while his gentle humor coutinually de- 
lights us. We hope Hawthorne may live long to write 
such “Tales” and Fields to publish them. 


Tue Lire ann Works or Roeert Burns. Edited by 
Rebert Chambers. In Four Volumes. Vol. 1. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff Street. 1852. 


The plan pursued by Mr. Chambers in the compilation 
of this work is a novel one. It consists in interweaving 
with the thread of the biography, the poems of the sub- 
ject in the order of their production ; thus embroidering, 
as it were, the variegated tissue—now gay, now sombre— 
of the poet’s life, with the rare flowers of his exuberant 
fancy. The effect is very pleasing. Indeed, the work 
will be preferred, we think, when issued in a complete 
form to any life of the noble and gifted bard of Mossgiel 
that has yet been published. The Harpers have not 
given us for months a more valuable publication, and the 
neat and cheap style in which has been issued will com- 
mend it to general favor. 

It may be found at the bookstore of A. Moriis. 


A Hanp Boox or THE EnGuisn Lanouacs, for the use 
of Students, &c. By R. G. Laruam, &c., &c. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 200 Broadway. 1852. 


We are of opinion that there are few subjects of which 
English students are so generally ignorant as the English 
language. Many who would pass muster respectably in 
Greek or German write very badly in their vernacular. 
Any effort, therefore, which aims at a reform in this par- 
ticular, isto be commended. Professor Latham’s book is 
an excellent one and seems to us the very thing that is 
wanted. We are surprised that it has not been sooner 


| reprinted from the English edition, and feel indebted to 
the Appletons for placing it before the American public, 


J. W. Randolph has it for sale. 





Three Addresses of far more than ordinary excellence 
have been recently sent to us by theirauthors. The first 
of these is a “Discourse delivered before the Virginia 
Historical Society at their Annual Meeting, January 17th 
1852, By H. A. Washington.” The subject of this 
admirable paper is “ The Virginia Constitution of 1776,” 
and the author has discussed it in a truly philosophical 
spirit, and in a most agreeable and luminous style. Our 
readers of some years standing cannot have forgotten the 
able article, written for the Messenger in 1848, by Mr. 
Washington, on the“ Social System of Virginia,’ which 
placed him at once, by common consent, among the first 
thinkers and scholars of the South. We shall endeavor 
at an early day to find room in our magazine for a repub- 
lication entire of Mr. Washington’s present discourse and 
we therefore defer further comment upon it. 

Another of the Addresses to which we have alluded 
was delivered by the Hon. John P. Kennedy before the 
Maryland Institute on the 2ist of October last. We need 
scarcely say that this is a graceful and valuable compo- 
sition—the name of Mr. Kennedy as author is a sufficient 
earnest of its merits. The author passes in historical 
review the rise and progress of the city of Baltimore, 
and concludes with an eloquent summary of the present 
condition of the mechanic arts. The Address is printed 
with a beauty of typographical execution eminently wor- 
thy of its value as a literary effort, and is embellished 
with a quaint lithograph of “ Baltimore Town in 1752.” 

The third Address which has so much pleased us is 
one apropos of the recent anniversary of Washington’s 
Birthday, by the Rev. Dr. Boardman of the Tenth Pres- 
byterian Church of Philadelphia. It is a strong expo- 
sition of the folly of the modern doctrine of Intervention 





The book is for sale by A. Morris. 


as taught by Kossuth. 
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